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2 THE 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 

Our biographers--and even our autobiographers 
growing very audacious. The type of gentleman described 
by Dr. Johnson who loaded a pistol and got a Scotsman to 
pull the trigger for him after death, has died out; we load 
our biographical blunderbusses and fire them off in our 
lifetime without much caring whom we shoot. It may be 
an enemy, but it is just as likely to be a friend. Our 
object is to make a noise, and, if possible, a sensation. 
Mrs. Spurgeon, one reads, is wisely waiting to publish her 
husband's life till she receives ‘‘a direct intimation from 
above’ as to the editor who should be entrusted with it. 
Our philosophers, as in Carlyle’s case, have suffered 
severely from a lack of this information, and it would be 
dreadful, indeed, if the same fate should befall our divines. 
It is most eurious how judgment seems to fly from those 
edit lives and letters, whether their own or other 
people’s. We have hardly forgotten Browning’s fury 
against Fitzgerald, when we have Swinburne’s denunciation 
of Mr. Scott. Biographers seem to imagine that if they 
are careful to say nothing but good of the dead they may 
say what they like of the living. 


are 


Wo 


Disraeli the elder tells us of a much calumniated 
individual who, disdaining to justify himself in words, 
produced his autobiography in pictures—‘‘a 
highly finished miniature paintings,” exhibiting the 
incidents of his life. It seems to his credit that none of 
them were fancy portraits of his enemies, whom one can 
imagine *‘ lending themselves to illustration” in a work 
A series of instantaneous 


series of 


of this kind very satisfactorily. 
photographs of oneself performing noble actions would, no 
doubt, have a pleasing effect, but as a life history would 
probably be considered incomplete ; detractors would be sure 
to say that if all our pr ceedings had been described some 
‘‘impressions ’ would have been considerably less favour- 
able. Of literary biographies it has been well observed that 
they are apt to be of a partisan nature, and ‘not unfre- 
quently proceed from adverse tastes, with the concealed 


” 


design of establishing our own favourite one. 
An American authoress has of late admirably described 
for us the effect of a British butler upon her countrymen. 
With all their ingenuity they can neither grow nor, 
apparently, even import this product of civilisation. His 
haughtiness of demeanour impresses them more than the 
“cower 7 (how- 
er audaciously they may themselves) 
‘‘ beneath the Polar light of his eye.” It is in vain that 
to themselves, ‘‘ We are American citizens, and 

equal to any butler.” In their heart of hearts they know 
that this is very far from being the case, and, vowing they 


ceremonials of our Court; they secretly 
bear 


seem to 


they say 


will ne’er consent’ to be patronised, they are patronised. 
The American authoress need not distress herself upon 
this account: even we ourselves, to whom butlers are not 
inleel familiar (for they are never familiar) but well known 
from our births, are afraid of them. This is the more 
rious, since at one time of our lives we are free from this 
The British schoolboy is not impressed 

throws 
him generally with sacri- 


him, 

and treats 

et; but on returning from the University 

1un submits himself to the yoke. Perhaps 
recognises in the butler all the attributes 

pt the learning)-—the pomposity, the complacency, 
mignification of his office—of the college don. 
‘ven when he becomes, nominally the butler’s master, it 
trikes him somehow that such relations are scarcely in 
accordance with the fitness of things. ‘ Parker” may say 
*t im, but he feels that he is not ‘‘ Sir’ to Parker. 


is never, however, any opposition to his wishes on 
When that august individual disapproves 
as is the case with the fixed 
universe Where our 
strange mistake is in speaking of a 
in livery.” Half his glories 
least badge of servitude. It 
to mistake him, as is now con- 
house, or for the 


Ta re 
Parker's part. 
of them he lets him know it 
by the consequences. 
LAtS t 
1 manservant 
eclipsed by the 
be impossible 
ig done, for the master of the 
temporarily within his gates; it would be an 
it function of uncertainty which assists 


the stranger. 


purposes of education, may be said 
All of 


hindrances to ow 


and schoolmasters us who 
what were the 
re able to put our fingers upon those 
endeavoured to surmount in vain. 
olmasters, though they have passed through the same 
which arises 
To them a 


been an 


ices, draw no deductions from them 

formation of their minds. 
Greek 
ct of inextinguishable hate. 
its technical and arid rules, they even snatch, perhaps, a 


uliar 
grammar 


They see nothing repulsive 


even a 


fearful joy from its vile mools and the gross irregularities 
its construction. This is an abnormal vice peculiar to 
In these 
lucate] 


with Latin rules is not 
the primer 


days, however, schoolmasters are 
ind to understand that a Greek 


grammar attractive to the human 


mind even in its immaturity ; pronounced for 
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some occult reason ‘‘ primmer”’), a work which for dryness 
and difficulty has no rival outside metaphysics, has, I am 
told, fallen into disuse; while it is admitted that not 
nearly so many schoolboys as formerly are now compelled 
to embalm their poetic thoughts in Latin verse. In a late 
conference of head masters it was even proposed that 
English literature should form a -part of the school 
curriculum. This has hitherto always been opposed tooth 
and nail, upon the plea that when properly grounded 
in Greek and Latin the adolescent mind naturally turns 
for refreshment to the ‘wells of English undefiled,” and 
bathes in them. 


Everyone, however, whois not a schoolmasterisaware that 
a young Englishman knows almost nothing of the literature 
of his own land, and what little he does know dislikes, because 
he has had at school to translate it into Latin. It is most 
humiliating to hear an American youth discourse upon 
this matter while our own sons sit mum and glum. 
Efforts have been made of late to find out what our boys 
do read for their own pleasure, and the result of these 
inquiries seems to be that they read the accounts of 
prize-fights. One head master tries to prove that this 
is derived from the influence of Homer, but it is much 
more likely that it comes from a perusal of the sporting 
newspapers and the general devotion to athletics. From 
whatever cause it arises, it is certainly true that while there 
is no deficiency of good poetry and good fiction among us, 
the rising generation cares for neither. It is, indeed, high 
time that our pedagogues should bestir themselves to 
remove this reproach from our sons, lest from them should 
arise a race of utter dolts and dullards. One is sorry to 
see, however, that English literature is to be introduced 
by English grammar,-a certain method of rendering it 
unpopular: the grammar should be learnt through the 
literature, and, indeed, in its technical and gerund-grind- 
ing sense does not require to be learnt at all. I have 
known most of the best writers of English during the last 
half-century, and not one of them ever so much as held 
an English grammar in his hand. 


Our invalids were getting on pretty well through the 
winter, had not been ‘‘ suffocated in a London fog ’’—the 
end ascribed to a Frenchman in the vemetery at Kensal 
Green—or nipped by the too eager air of the frost, when 
somebody wrote to the Times from Pargate-on-Sea to 
announce the clemency of the season. Roses and Lilies, 
and daffydown dillies were “ all a-growing and a-blowing,”’ 
he said, in his garden, and gave us to imagine that it was 
the custom of his family to take tea in the arbour 
with the same disregard to the time of year as that 
exhibited by Mr. Daniel Quilp and Miss Sally 3srass 
upon a certain memorable occasion. From that moment 
the temperature fall, just as good luck 
always turns to ill whenever one about it. 
Horticulturists, or rather floriculturists, are, one is afraid, 
under the pretence of almost virginal modesty, rather an 
unprincipled race: perhaps the colour of the flowers 
demoralises them, as one redcoat is said to affect a whole 
female community. told about the old 
Dutch tulip-fanciers, who would give their lives, and still 
more readily other people’s lives, for a bulb of Admiral 
Van Eyck or Admiral Lieftkins; and it is probable that 
our modern orchid-collectors would not stick at a trifle. 
Thes2? unseasonable boasts, however, which it is. obvious 
bring down the vengeance of the gods, are without an 
object beyond the indulgence of personal complacency. 
For my part, I would just as soon be trotted into a 
stable after breakfast ‘‘to look at the 
the custom in some country houses) as be inveigled into 
these marine winter gardens. Perhaps my London pride 
forbids it, but the fact is I don’t care twopence whether 
they grow winkles or periwinkles if their proprietors would 
but abstain from writing to the papers. Once only, a year or 
two ago, was one of them properly punished. 
Dec. 12 from Ventnor to say they had mustard and cress 
or something coming up in the open air and under an 
Italian sky. ‘‘ We have no idea,” he contemptuously con- 
cluded, ‘‘ what your London fogs are like.” The letter 
appearel, but its publication was delayed for a week ‘in 
consequence of continual fogs in the Solent, which have 
interfered with the transmission of the mails.” 


began to 
boasts 


Sad stories are 


horses as 18 


He wrote on 


The prices realised at the sale of the Blenheim orchids 
have been described as phenomenal, but such was not, in 
fact, the case, much larger sums having been paid for 
specimens in recent nor are they to be compared 


with the sums paid for tulips two centuries ago. A Dutch 
Anqustus for 


years ; 


fancier once offered £1500 a year for a Semper 
seven years, and he sold three stocks of the same flowe1 
for £100 each. If men want to gamble they will put thei 
money on anything, whether it be first editions, or blue 
china, or missing words, or flowers. The tulip madness 
rose at length to such a pitch that the Dutch Government 
had to interfere, and by an order of the State invalidated 
all contracts respecting tulips, so that the pric e of a root 
which a few weeks before reached £500 fell at once to £5, 
Some very dramatic incidents arose out of this apparently 
innocent passion. A certain burgomaster had procured for 
a friend an office of considerable emolument, and declining 
to take any am nds, only desired to s2> his flower-garden. 
Years afterwards, on a visit to his patron, the friend per- 
ceived in his garden a tulip he recognised as having been 
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clandestinely obtainel from his own. Thereupon ‘ he 
flew into such a passion that he resigned his post, tore up 
his flower-beds, and quitted the country.” A curious 
example indeed of misdirected indignation. 

My friend Mr. Charles Dickens writes me: ‘‘ You are 
not quite accurate in the ‘ Note Book’ as to my father and 
the haunted houses. He never obtained permission to pass 
a night in one. He tried to do so often enough, but the 
difficulty was that no haunted house could ever be found. 

. . The most promising stories melted into thin air on 
close examination. There was a party always ready to 
investigate any phenomena anywhere: it consisted of my 
father, W. H. Wills, Edmund Yates, myself, and the two 
big dogs who lived in the stable-yard at Gad’s Hill. But 
no employment was ever found for us.” 


Haunted houses, therefore, it seems, like ghosts them- 
selves, are often heard about but never seen. It is not at 
all likely that they should have become more common 
since the great novelist’s time. One meets lawyers who 
believe in a good many things that a mere layman is 
unable to swallow, but never one that believes in a ghost ; 
it is therefore curious -enough that perhaps the best 
authenticated story of the return of a departed spirit to 
this world owes its imprimatur to a judge’s ‘ opinion.” 
Smellie, the naturalist, made a solemn agreement with his 
friend Greenlaw, the linguist, that whichever of them 
died first give an account of his 
experience to the other; if the deceased should not 
return within a year, it was to be concluded that he 
could not obtain ‘permission. This document was signed 
with their blood and formally sealed. 
Smellie grew very anxious as the 


should return and 


Greenlaw died in 
1774, aged sixty-two. 
end of the year approached ‘‘ owing to the intensity of his 
expectations.” One evening he fell asleep in his chair, and 
Greenlaw, habited in white, appeared to him. He said he 
had had much difficulty in procuring the desired permission, 
that he was in a better world than the present, but that the 
hopes of its inhabitants were by no means satisfied, and 
they still looked forward to a happier existence. Smellie 


was quite confident that he had seen his friend, but to 
make sure laid the whole case, with the contract, before his 
friend Lord Monboddo, ‘‘ who decided that there could not 
be the smallest reasonable doubt in believing that Greenlaw 


did actually appear.” 


There is probably no subject so much talked about 
and so-little read about as Ireland. The literature of that 
country is meagre, and there seems no encouragement for 
it. ‘*Grania” is, indeed, a story which has of late made 
some impression, but it is doubtful whether its popularity 
is not owing to its romance rather than to its reality. 
The scenes it describes are so singular that it has a foreign 
air, and the people so isolated that they can hardly be con- 
sidered typical of their country. ‘Irish Idylls,” by Miss 
Barlow, has not the poetry of but it 
both pathos and humour, “racy of 
the Her ‘‘ Bogland Studies” 
but, being in verse, had small chance of attracting 
the general ear; but these idylls, as it strike 
every reader, are life itself, just as we say ‘‘ How like 
of a photograph, though we have never seen 
It will be strange, 


** Grania,” has 


and seems more 


soil.” were admirable, 


must 


this must be!” 
the person from whom it was taken. 
indeed, if the Irish Literary Society, which has been lately 
announced with such a flourish of trumpets, has nothing 
either to say or do for a volume which describes Irish 
peasant life with a fidelity that has never been surpassed 
and in a manner to draw sympathy from every eye. As in 
the case of ‘‘ Grania,”’ Miss Barlow's dramatis persone are all 
very poor people, and Lisconnel is almost as out-of-the-way 
a place as the scene of Miss Lawless’s tale; but, on the 
other hand, it is a locality the salient points of which are 
common to a hundred others. The hopes and cares of the 
inhabitants centre mainly ‘in the little grey dyked fields 
on the hillside, and along a meagre belt beneath”; their 
live stock ‘‘ never exceeds half-a-dozen goats, as many pigs, 
and a few ‘chuckens,’ and these vanish as speedily as 
swallows after an October frost’; but there is a touch 
of nature about these people that makes Widdy M‘Gurk 
and Larry Sheridan as much akin to us as though we lived 
in the next mud-hovel. When is narrative and 
domestic drama, extract is difficult, but the reply of an 
Irish boy, reprimanded for his absence from Mass, will give 


so much 


a taste of the quality of the book 
“One Saint Peter's Day Fathe 
Lisconnel on an urgent sick-call, and when departing fell 
in with Terence Doyne, a wildish lad, to whom he put the 
question why he had not gone to Mass that morning with 
instead of fishing for pinkéens along by the 
which, we k 


Carroll came up to 


his parents, 
river, appending as a sort of corollary OW, 18 
often more puzzling than the original proposition a 
request to be informed what effect on his final destinies 
Terence anticipated from such a line of conduct. Terence 
‘Whethen, your Riverince, I'll be right enough 
wid me mother down below 


replied 
I’m thinkin’, Mass or no Mass 
there prayin’ away for me like iverything you could name. 
Sure you wouldn't say they ’d go for to be makin’ a fool of her, 
lettin’ her waste her time axin’ for nothin’ she'll git * If they 
would, she might as well ha’ been after thim pinkeens, 
that’s as slithery to try catch as little ould divils. Did 
your Riverince iver hare tell there was trout in the bit of 


sthrame along yonder ?*”’ 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CHyYPraATisA.” 


Any doubt in the mind of the playgoer who had been 
refreshing his memory of Kingsley’s novel, whether the 
great issues at stake in that famous romance—the conflict 
of Christianity, not in its best aspect, with the noblest 
representative of the Pagan philosophy in Alexandria— 
would interest a modern audience must have been settled 
long before the first performance of Mr. Stuart Ogilvie’s 
drama at the Haymarket came to an end. The audience 
was interested in a rare degree, but not in Hypatia’s 
philosophy, not in the moral struggle of the old faith and 
the new which is so vividly presented in Kingsley’s pages. 
True, we saw Bishop Cyril shorn somewhat of his devilry, 
and his fanatical monks ready for murder, with inter- 
ludes of comic greed which Mr. Ogilvie will do well 
to omit. Here, too, was Hypatia’s school, with an 
admirable grouping of pupils and gossips in the 
amphitheatre. There was even the peroration of a lecture, 
delivered by Miss Julia Neilson in most musical accents, 
but scarcely suggestive of Hypatia’s commanding influ- 
ence. Lam one of this actress's most devoted admirers, 
aul I never see her without a strong sense of the winning 
charm of her presence. In this play she is beautiful to 
see, robed in clinging white, pathetic in her weakness, 
irresi:tible in the love which she reveals to the young 
Christian who has won her heart, but 
never for a moment the Hypatia 
Kings’ ey drew, the woman of imperious 
intellect, the great-souled champion of 
the ancient gods whose dominion she 
strove to preserve against the Galilean. 
Mr. Ogilvie has introduced into the 
story anew motive much more effectual 
for the purposes of the stage than the 
combat of religions and the contrast 
of Hypatia’s masculine sense and 
heroic cha acter with the corruptions 
of the Pagan world and the intrigues 
of the Alexandrian bishop. Out of 
the young Jew of the novel, Raphael, 
and his mother, Miriam, the dramatist 
has compounded a new personage 
Issachar, the Israelite, who is the 
evil genius of Orestes, the Roman 
Prefect. Issachar has a daughter, 
whose ruin by Orestes prompts he1 
father to precipitate the catastrophe. 
It is Issachar who suggests to the 
Prefect that marriage with Hypatia 
which is to rescue the Roman world 
from Christian sway. It is Issachai 
who in an admirably played scene 
persuades Hypatia to this union by 
picturing the triumph of that ideal 
which has lifted her above the factions 
warring with evil passions and narrow 
partisanship against the spirit of 
truth 

Issachar, indeed, and not Hypatia, 
is the centre of this drama, and in the 
part of the vengeful Jew Mr. Beerbohin 
Tree is most picturesque and forcible. 
Whether hurling contemptuous defiance 
at the Christian mob, or play ing lago- 
like on the weakness and vanity ot 
Orestes, or predicting with hysterical 
ecstasy the deliverance of the Chosen 
People from their foes, or pouring out 
maledictions on his daughter's betrayer, 
Mr. Tree amply justifies the intro- 
duction of a character perfectly foreign 
to the purpose of the original story. 
You do not care much about Issachar’s 
daughter, except, perhaps, to regret 
that so excellent an actress as Miss 
Olga Brandon should represent such a 
very old theatrical device ; but Mr. 
Ogilvie has certainly used his maten- 
als, new and old, with some deftness;: 
and when he has cut down the super- 
fluous rhetoric, which is not of the 
best quality, the play will move with 
great spint. Mr. Alma - Tadema’s 
marble is imitated with no little skill, though he 
must have felt uneasy when he heard it creak under 
the footsteps of Issachar and Orestes in. Hypatia’s 
house. As a series of pictures, this production is 
highly creditable to Mr. Tree’s taste and enterprise. It does 
not, perhaps, recall the Alexandria of the fifth century 
with very convincing realism, because the treatment of 
the story, and notably some of the acting, are so essen- 
tially modern. There is a gentleman who sells slaves in 
the market - place with an air and a diction strongly 
suggestive of the Old Kent Road, But in the last 
scene I forgot all incongruities in the beauty ot 
Ilypatia’s death. It was a fine and impressive idea 
to make her fancy that Philammon, the young Christian 
who has touched her woman’s soul, is Apollo shining upon 
her dying vision. The horror of Hypatia’s actual death is, 
of course impossible to the stage, and I am glad to Curry 
in my mind instead of it this picture in which Miss 
Neilson and Mr. Fred Terry Ten h the highs st moment 
of the play. Te ee 


COSSACKS IN A CHINESE VILLAGE. 


The vast dominion of the Russian Empire in Northern Asia, 
extending across a hundred and thirty degrees of longitude 
eastward to the Pacific Ocean, with a total population about 
equal to that of Ireland, borders on Chinese territories, 
where the provinces of Shansi and Pecheli, with Pekin the 
imperial capital, are approached by the Mongolian Desert. 
This road, a great highway of Asiatic trade, has recently 
been described by oul Special Artist Mr. Julius M. Pri eo, 
whose letters and sketches, which must be still in the 
remembrance of readers, are compiled in the volume 
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entitled ‘‘From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea.” 
Among the minute and exact particulars of information 
furnished by him concerning the Russian administra- 
tion of Siberia was a_ sufficient account of the 
frontier military service, which is further illustrated 
by one of the engravings published this week. The 
arrival of a ‘‘sotnia” or squadron of Cossacks in a 
village belonging to the Chinese Empire, with amicable 
intentions, for the mere exchange of courtesies between the 
officers of the Great White Czar and those of the Celestial 
realm which rivals the Sun and the Moon, is accompanied 
with formal civilities and friendly tea-drinking, and may 
be an agreeable incident of life in a dull and monotonous 
service. It is the same on the western frontier of the 
Chinese dominion, the mountain range between Kashgar 
and Eastern Turkestan, visited not long ago by the Russian 
Governor-General Baron Wrewsky, of whose tour we 
possess an interesting narrative by Prince A. Gagarine, 
with accompanying sketches prepared for early publication. 


MR. EDWARD BURNE-JONES, A.R.A. 


Fifty-nine years ago, in commercial Birmingham, was born 
Edward Burne-Jones, of Welsh parentage. It may be 
interesting to mention that his nephew 1s Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. He was elucited at King Edward’s Grammar 


School in that town, winning an exhibition which took 





MR. E. BURNE-JONES, A.R.A. 
FROM A PAINTING BY G. F. WATTS, R.A. 
him to Exeter College, Oxford, whither he went with the 
intention of entering holy orders. Here his friendship with 
Mr. William Morris, and the subsequent influence of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, led to his embracing art. Accordingly, 
his University career came to an abrupt conclusion. He 
Was an intimate of Rossetti in the most literal sense, and 
although he commenced, only at the age of twenty-five, 
drawing with a decided object in view, his work has 
been most varied and profuse. He was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy in 1885, and in the 
same year he became President of the Royal Birming- 
ham Society of Artists. He never exhibits at the Royal 
Academy, yet his fame exceeds that of many of the leading 
artists of the day. Some very fine examples of decorative 
work by Mr. Burne-Jones exist in certain private houses 
and in several churches. If the “true object of art is to 
create a world, not to imitate what is constantly before ow 
eyes,” then certainly Mr. Burne-Jones has been a true 
follower of art. To-day his remarkable genius is evident 
in the extensive exhibition of his work, which will win new 
lovers of his unique style. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE PANTOMIME. 


If you want to feel young again, go and see ‘‘ The Babes in 
the Wood and Bold Robin Hood” at the Crystal Palace. 
It is a survival from old-fashioned pantomime. True 
there is what is called an ‘‘ up-to-date” harlequinade, in 
which the clown and the pantaloon and the harlequin wea 
white shirt-fronts and high collars, and in which the police- 
man sports an eyeglass. But, for all that, the piece is of 
the good old sort, carrying one back to the days of one’s 
childhood in most agreeable fashion. Here is a pantomime 


Photo by F. Holiyer, 
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in which one can actually follow the story, which open in 
the ‘‘ nebulous realms of Time,” introducing to us not only 
the worthy Chronos, but also the. genial Santa Claus, and 
Goodwill, and Discontent, and the Spirits of the Past and of 
the Future; and which ends in a Transformation that has an 
idea in it, and that one can positively understand. Here, 
again. is a pantomime with plenty of honest fun in it- 
with a couple of Babes (Misses Kitty Loftus and Rosie 
Leyton) who are distinctly ‘‘larky,”’ with a Baron (Mr. 
S. Wilkinson) given to flirtation and imitation of a great 
tragedian, with a Baroness pl:yed by a comedian (Mr. Mat 
Robson who is not vulgar, and with a baronic household 
which plays great games with the baronic breakfast. Here 
are a couple of Christmas villains (Messrs. Arthur Watts 
and Watty Brunton)—the wicked robbers—who really are 
extravagantly wicked, and who treat us to the historic 
fight with energy and abandon. Boyhood returns to one 
as one watches the gradual vivification of the toy soldiers, 
first made famous by the brothers Walton, and now 
interpreted by the brothers Kitchen. And then that proces- 
sion of the Golden Alphabet! ‘* A was an Archer that shot 
at a Frog ”’—we see not only A but the Archer and the Frog, 
and the former shooting at the latter. We see a whole 
series of such things, including Ireland, and John Bull 
(who is tremendously applauded), and the sritish Lion, 
and the Unicorn, and a mimic representation of the Crystal 
Palace, and Mr. Gladstone trying to fell a tree, but running 
away when the cow comes to impale him on the horns of an 
unpolitical dilemma, All this is « harm- 
ing; and yet one is almost as much 
charmed when oneistaken with the Babes 
to see Noah’s Ark and to watch all the 
animals—very wooden and deliciously 
angular—toddling slowly out of that 
wonderful architectural achievement. 
How true to the days of childhood are 
those prim and crispy trees that dom- 
inate the landscape! But there is 
beauty as well as humour in Mr. Oscar 
Jarrett’s latest Sydenham show. The 
glimpses of Sherwood Forest supplied 
by Mr. Emden are delightful; so are 
the dances of foresters and archers 
and milkmaids and the like that take 
place in these woodlands; so is the 
ballet presented at the Court of the 
Snow Queen—an ‘“ arrangement In 
white which strikes one as eminently 
seasonable. Pretty and vivacious also 
are the little Robins whom Madame 
Katti Lanner has so carefully trained. 
And do not the Babes trip it no less 
gracefully > Has not Miss Loftus a 
bright clear voice, which penetrates 
into every corner of the theatre, and 
does she not bound through her part 
with evident enjoyment?’ Here Maid 
Marian is played by one oft the le st 
of comédiennes and burlesque artists, 
Miss Laura Linden; and an old 
Savoyard, Mr. W. Lugg, is seen and 
heard in a small role. Finally, there 
is the music discoursed throughout by 
the excellent orchestra—music now 
of an ‘old English,” now of an 
operatic, and now of a ‘ classic ” 
sort, with, happily, only an occasional 
draft upon music-hall melody. 


NAVAL COURT-MARTIAL AT 
DEVONPORT. 

On board H.M.S. Swiftsure, the flag- 
ship of the Duke of Edinburgh, Com- 
mander -in - Chief at Devonport, on 
Thursday, Dec. 29, and following 
days, a court-martial was held foi 
the trial of Vice-Admiral Henry Fair- 
fax, C.B., commander of the Channel 
Squadron, charged with having, on 
Noy. 2, negligently or by default, 
hazarded the ships of the squadron 
in entering Ferrol Harbour, on the 
north coast of Spain, whereby H.M.S. 
Howe was stranded on a rock. The 
members of the Court were Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon, 
V.C., K.C.B., who presided; Vice-Admiral Sir A. C. F. 
Heneage, K.C.B., Commander - in - Chief at the Nore ; 
Sir R. More Molyneux, K.C.B., Superintendent of 
Devonport Dockyard; Rear - Admiral H. C. St. 
John, Senior Officer on the coast of Ireland; Flag- 
Captain A. T. Brooke, C.B., toyal Naval Barracks, 
Keyham ; Captain C. L. Oxley, A.D.C., Swiftsure ; Captain 
M. Dunlop, Steam Reserve; Captain A. Douglas; and 
Captain Sir W. Wiseman. Fleet-Paymaster C, E. Gifford, 
secretary of the Naval Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, 
was the prosecutor; Mr. H. H. Rickard, secretary to the 
Duke of Edinburgh, officiated as Judge Advocate. The 
prisoner was assisted in his defence by Mr. W. R. Bous- 
field, Q.C., M.P. (instructed by Hughes, Hooker, and Co., 
London), and Paymaster Donaldson, his secretary. 

The proceedings began with reading the report of 
Captain Hastings, of the Howe, which was read at his trial 
at Portsmouth, and the Admiralty letter directing this 
court-martial. The chart of Ferrol Harbour, published in 
1875, but founded on old Spanish surveys of 1789 with 
occasional later corrections, was produced by Captain 
Wharton, Hydrographer to the Navy, and was admitted to 
be untrustworthy. The commander of H.M.S. Howe, 
Captain A. P. Hastings, C.B., was called as a witness, 
also Flag-Captain Hammil, who commanded the Royal 
Sovereign, and proved that Admiral Fairfax had directed 
the squadron of six ships to enter the harbour in open 
order, four cables apart, manceuvring independently ; 
they had no pilots, and no _ special orders about 
steerage. Evidence was given also by Commander Noel, 
navigating officer of the Royai Sovereign. The trial was 
continued. 
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ADVANCE OF RUSSIAN CIVILISATION: A SOTNIA OF COSSACKS AT A VILLAGE IN CHINESE TARTARY 
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“HYPA'TIA.” AT THE HAYMARKE? ie 
A CHAT WITH MR. G. STUART OGILVIE. 
In an old country rectory, remote from “noise and smoke 
of town,” but 
not so very 
far from the 
bustling 
capital ‘of 
Surrey, I 
found the 
dramatist of 
‘‘Hypatia” 
at home, 
writes a re- 
presentative 





of the J/lus- 
trated London 
Ne wes. Pass- 
ing a pretty 


church, op- 
posite to a 
quiet ceme- 
tery, you 
come to Old 
where Mr. G. Stuart Ogilvie resides. The 





Mr. G. Srvartr Ootrvie, Autuor or “ Hypraria.”’ 


Rectory, 


LK, Ak 


Mr. Lewis Waller). 


Onestt 


“ HYPATIA,”’ 


main road, being 


truly 


noticeable from the 
which just now are 


house is not very 
sheltered by tall trees, 

Bare ruin'd choirs, 
This white house had passed through some vicissitudes 
before it became the home of the playwright whose occu- 
pancy makes it interesting at present. It was formerly 
the-rectoryof the parish, but, succeeding rectors being 
there, it was put up to auction. The 


room Was prey iously 


where late the sweet birds sang. 


disinclined to live 
drawing - used for a congregation 
gathered together by evangelical Dr. West—the 
gregation never being permitted to reach the total of fifty. 
by-the-way, the 
Stage ! 


said con- 


The adjacency of the church suggests, 
connection between the Church and the 

But it is with Mr. Ogilvie, and not so much with his 
home, that the readers of the J//ustrated London News 
will be interested. A tall, athletic man of thirty-four, with 
determination and (as one of his intimates said) an ‘‘ obvious 
saneness ” written on his face, is Glencairn Stuart Ogilvie. 
In his delightfully cosy Mg ey out upon the 
garden glittering with frost, Mr. Ogilvie chatted with me 
about his forthcoming p lay and its writer. 


‘To begin at g vy beginning, as the children say, 


We Red he 
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‘*T was born at Haslemere, in Surrey, which has now 
become such a happy hunting-ground for literary and 
artistic folk. ‘Though a Scotsman by descent, I have 
been much associated with Surrey. Before I came to 
Guildford, I was at Kingston, where I was first appointed 
to the County Bench, so you see from my birth onwards | 
can call myself a Surrey man. My father was the late 
Alexander Ogilvie, of Sizewell, Suffolk. He 
with Brassey in many great engineering enterprises, cad, 
curiously enough, nearly lost his life in the Guildford 
tunnel during the construction of the South-Western line 
to Portsmouth.” 

‘‘ Have you always had a love of the drama ?” 

‘* Well, when I ag hey a little boy I was a dreamy, 
but I got a good deal of this modified 


was a partner 


imaginative creature, 
by public-school life at Rugby, where I was much more 
proud of being in the School’ Fifteen than in the sixth 
form. And a good thing, too. Many a race is won by 
the riding, and, “in my opinion, many a dramatist has been 
lost by want of touch with the practical part of life. My 
mother was passionately fond of hunting, so I was soon 
introduced to the saddle. Then, at college University 
College, Oxford—I rowed in my college boat. Altogether, 
athletics have always interested me, and I’m very glad 
to acknowledge how much advantage these field-sports 
are to a brain-worker. After graduating at Oxford I 
was called to the Bar of the Inner Temple in 1882.” 





XX 


Wis oo = 





Hyratta (Miss Julia Neilson). TssacnHan 


At THE HAYMARKET THEATRE ; ISSACHAR’S 

‘** And have you acted yourself?” 

‘Oh, often in amateur performames; but lately I'v 
given that up. You have no idea how wearing such work 
is if, besides playing a leading part, you have to select the 
other performers, arrange the band-music, mollify every 
fussy person’s feelings ” 

‘* And attend to the box-office 

‘Well, that usually 


I suppose ? ” 

is not a protitable part of the 
business. But, seriously, amateur dramatic affairs have 
to be very good nowadays to ‘draw’ at all; and the work 
involved in their arrangement is tremendous. Of course, | 
got plenty of experience of the stage in this way.” 

‘And how writing ‘ Hypatia,’ 
Mr. Ogilvie °” 

‘For six years the matter has been en train. Tere 
you will see is the first rough draft of what we call 
‘the book’ of the play. Since 1886 I have changed 
and modified it considerably, and especially since it 
was preparing for Mr. Tree’s production, At rehearsal, 
for example, a hiatus becomes noticeable and has to be 
rectified, or an idea as to ane fective point suddenly strikes 
you, and is incorporated. There is nothing, I consider, 
more difficult than to form correctly a judgment of whether 
a play will be successful or not merely from a perusal 
of ‘the book.’ You have to picture the various scenes 


long were you 


TEMPTATION 








in your mind's eye, and clothe the whole idea witn coiour ; 
and even then you easily fail rightly to appreciate the 
worth of a play. I’ve read a good many in manuscript 
before their production, so speak with some authority.’ 

‘And when did your rehearsals actually commence ?” 


‘Well, the actors and actresses ‘walked through 
their parts’ on December Ist, and since that date 
they were hard at work. Mr. Tree, as_a_ good 


manager, does not believe in over-rehearsing. It can be 
easily done, and then the play becomes to those who are to 
make or mar its fortunes ‘stale, flat, and unprofitable.’ 

Oh, yes, I believe there is every whit as muc th danger of 
over-rehearsal as of over-elaboration in literature. 1 am 
glad to say that the cast seems well suited to eac th of the 
players, and they have been quite enthusiastic over the 


to It is a serious question to understand what the 
British public will like on the stage. But they are 
getting more and more educated up to a critical 
standpoint of honestly liking what pleases them, despite 


anything that critics may say ; — this is encouraging. 


Look at the case of ‘The Red Lamp.’ After the Press 
had predicted that it would be a failure, how the public 
crowded to see it!” 

‘*As the witty Archbishop of York said, ‘ We are none 


of us infallible—not even the youngest!’ Is ‘ Hypatia’ 
your first play °” 

‘It is mfy first serious effort ; and a daring thing it has 
been considered to tell that story partly in b lank verse and 


partly in prose dialogue, However, I think the Scotch 
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Mr. Beerbohm Tree. 


OF ORESTES. 


blood in me demands difficulties in order to produce any 
real success. Charles Kingsley's fine book has been often 
an ideal to dramatists, but so far as I know no drama on it 
has been staged before. The story seizes your imagina- 
tion—you can’t help being impre ‘ssed by it—it is quite an 
English classic in literature. You may like to know that 
I read ‘ Hypatia,’ the play, to the daughters of Charles 
Kingsley the other day. Joth Mrs. Harrison (‘ Lucas 
Malet’), the authoress, and Miss Kingsley, her sister, 
expressed themselves delighted with it, and I count that 
the highest praise.” 

‘You have been fortunate, 
the aid of Mr. Alma-Tadema.” 

‘Yes; he has been a very great acquisition. And into 
his scenic work Mr. Alma-Tadema has thrown so much 
eathusiasm as well as skill. He carefully read the book of 
the play before he would detinitely promise to give us his 
assistance. But he soon saw the opportunities for 7 
genius, and the result is seen in our play. Then Dr. 
Hubert Parry’s music is another great feature. So eats 
after the great success of his oratorio ‘Job,’ Dr. Parry's 
achievement in this new direction is all the more striking.” 

The photograph that we are avle to give of Mr. 
G. Stuart Ogilvie is by Mr. William H. Grove, 174, 
Brompton Road, §.W., after a rapid crayon sketch by 
Miss E. Deane. 


in securing 


Mr. Ogilvie, 
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PERSONAL. 


The Deanery of Peterborough, vacant by the death of the 
Very Rev. Dr. Argles, is bestowed on an hon wary canon 
. of that cathe- 
dral, the Rev. 
W. Clavell 
Ingram, 
Vicar of St. 
Matthew’s, 
Leicester. 
He was edu- 
cated at Jesus 
College, 
Cambridge, 
won mathe- 
matical 
honours as 
Junior 
Optime, and 
b @ « a ui ¢ 
mathemati- 
cal tutor at 
Lane i ng 
College, 
Sussex, be- 
fore taking 
Church 
orders ; he 
then served 
Army chaplain, but in 1864 was appointed to 
f Kirk Michael, with the Bishop's examining 
une) Isle of Man. In 1874 Mr. Ingram 
ul ept d from the late Bish yp Magee the vicarage ot 
Leicester, where he is known as an earnest and useful 
parish clergyman, Sunday-school manager, and conductor 


Rev. W. C. Ise 


us . | RAM 
Dean of Peterborough. 


iat 
The Ne w 


two years as 
the vicarag 
} 
A 


chaplainey, in the 


of religious missions. 


Bishop Anson is to be succeeded in the diocese of 

Qu Appelle, North-West America, by the Rey. William J. 
Burn, Vicar of Coniscliffe, Darlington. Mr. Burn, who 
was Cambridge Wrangler, was ordained in 1874, and 
der the notice of Bishop Lightfoot while serving 

te at Jarrow. The Bishop gave him the living. 

imself a strong, vigorous worker, a capable 

he very man for such pioneer work as, 
successful labour of Bishop Anson, still remains 


despite the 
diocese of Qu’ Appelle. 


to be done in the 


In the death of the Rev. John Mills, Rector of Orton 
Waterville, one of the oldest clergymen in the Church of 
Engl ind h is pass l away. He Was a Fellow ot Pembrok , 
College, Cambridge. He took his degree as far back as 
1831, having as his contemporaries the late Baron 
Amphlett, Sir James Paget, Dean Blakesley, and Bishop 
Selwyn. Ordained in 1835, he held a curacy for a short 
time, and in 1837 he was presented by his college to the 
livin: of Orton Waterville, which he held uninterruptedly 

ntil his death. He was beloved by his little flock ; th 
parish, which contained less than 400 souls, re 
happy family with the vicar at the head. He taught them 
the duty of almsgiving, and the sum of £120 a year was 
given regularly towards his pet institution, the Church 
Missionary Society. This sum was raised in a somewhat 
remarkable He had a mangle and a thrishing 
floor, and the receipts from loth were used to swell the 
Mr. Mills was one of the representatives 


resenting a 


way. 


inissionary fund. 
of Cambridge University who had the honour of presenting 
i congratulatory address to the Queen on her accession to 


throne. 


The list of New Year’s honours is a singularly meagre 

The only promotion of general public interest is the 

the Duke of York from the rank of commander 

ptain in her Majesty’s Fleet. Mr. Jerningham, 

vvernor of Mauritius, Dr. Browunless, 

the University of Melbourne, and Major 

ce, late secretary to the Colonial Defence Committee, 

‘ heir K.C.M.G., and there other Colonial and 

Indian honours of minor interest. The latter include 2 

good many distinguished natives, among them being the 

Dewan of Mysore, who is created a K.C.S.1. No political 

awards appear, and no Englishman of distinction is either 

raised to the peerage or given any of the titles which are 
usually distributed at the beginning of the year. 


+ 
nant- 


are 


[he Archbishop of Canterbury was invited by the 
od of British Columbia to find that see a new prelate in 
ssion to 
Bishop Hills. 
His 
h is Ii ide an 
excellent 
choice. The 
it has been 
accepted by 
the Rev. Dr. 
W. Perrin, 
Vicar of St. 
Luke’s, 
Sout hamp- 
ton. It is 
true that Mr. 
Perrin is a 
ad- 
vanced High 
Chu 
Limany of 

his brethren, 
but that is 
no bar to the 
general ac- 
knowledg- 
ment of his 
Those who know Southampton are 
iware that Mr. Perrin has long been the most 
hardworking and popular incumbents in that town. 
After graduating at Oxford he was appointed to the 
iracy of St. Mary's, Southampton, where he worked 
en years. His incumbent, Canon Basil Wilber- 
helped largely to frame the character of the curate. 
Perrin follows Canon Wilberforce in his ardour for 

the temperance cause, He has also done excellent service 


Sey 


succes 


(rrace 


hitman 


0p of British Columbia. 


fitness for the see. 
one of 


as chairman of the School Board, while his parochial and 
mission work is beyond all praise. 

A very noteworthy man has just died in the person of 
Mr. Higinbotham, Chief Justice of Victoria. The distin- 
guished judge and politician, who remained a plain ‘* Mr.” 
till the day of his death because he would not acknowledge 
the right of Downing Street to have any hand in Australian 
affairs, was in his way one of the most remarkable products 
of Colonial statesmanship. Mr. Higinbotham’s first im- 
portant appearance in the public life of Victoria was as the 
editor of the Melbourne Argus, which he conducted with 
great spirit and independence. He turned from journalism 
to the law, and also to politics, his chief mark being a 
certain characteristic leaning to democracy and protection. 
He became Attorney-General in the McCulloch - Heales 
Administration, and fought a long and stern battle with 
the Colonial Office over the throwing open of the public 
lands to the poorer claimants. In the end the Colonial 
authorities were practically victorious, and Mr, Higin- 
botham, who fought the Home Government to the last, 
and certainly used some sweeping measures against them, 
resigned. Resuming his practice, he was made a puisne 
judge twelve years ago, and Chief Justice in 1886. He 
was an admirable lawyer and a most competent and high- 
minded judge. His private character had a vein of genuine 
chivalry in it, and his personal record was untarnished. 

Mr. Richard Ouseley Blake Lane, Q.C., who has just 
been appointed metropolitan magistrate in the place 
of the late 
Mr. Montagu 
Wil liams, 

Q.C., was 

born in 1842, 

and is the 

eldest son of 

the Rev. J. 

Lane, Rector 

of Killashee, 

county Kil- 

dare. He was 

educated ut 

Trinity Col- 

lege, Dublin ; 

he had 

distinguished 

acade mi l 

career, and 

was besides 

a tine football 

player. He 

took the first 

prize and was Mr. R. O. B. Laxe, Q.C., 

orator of the The New London Police Magistrat: 
Historical 

Society. He entered as a student at the Inner Temple, and 
was called to the Bar in 1870. Mr. Lane has enjoyed a large 
general practice which of late years has been chi fly con- 
tined to cases of a commer ial character. He appeared on 
behalf of Mrs. Cathcart not long ago in the Court of Appeal. 
Mr. Lane ‘took silk” in 1890, His appointment to a 
police-court magistracy has occasioned some surprise, owing 
to the fact that he has had little experience of criminal 
business ; but as his knowledge of the liw is unquestioned, 
Mr. Montagu Williams’s will, doubtless, be 
thoroughly efficient in his new position. Mr. Lane is a 
widower, and has two sons, one of whom is_at the Bar. 
The new magistrate is very popular among his legal 
colleagues. He will be one of the tallest, if not the tallest, 
occupants of the magisterial bench in metropolitan police- 
courts. 

The death of Mr. William Summers, M.P., has deprived 
the political world of an energetic worker and an effective 
speaker. 
When only 
twenty-seven 
years old he 
was elected 
Liberal 
member for 
Stalybridge, 
where he was 
born. He 
continued to 
represent this 
town in the 
House of 
Commons 
until 1885, 
when he was 
defeated. The 
following 
veal again 
found him in 
St. Stephen’s 

this time 
as the mem- 
ber for Hud- 
dersfield, for 
which constituency he was re-elected at the recent General 
Election. Mr. Summers was educated at Owens College, 
Manchester, at London University, where he graduated 
M.A., and was gold medallist in classics in 1878, and at 
University College, Oxford. He was called to the Bar of 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1881. In the capacity of a Junior Whip 
Mr. Summers rendered excellent service in the last Parlia- 
ment, and was a most popular member of his party. His 
health broke down prior to the last election, and it was at 
Allahabad, on a tour in the East, that he died of malignant 
‘mall-pox on the first day of the New Year. 

\ name has at last been found for the evening paper 
which is to start on Jan. 30 (the day of the reopening of 
Parliament), and which is to be a revival of the Pall Mall 
(iazette as it existed before the present changes in policy 
and proprietorship. The name of Mr. Newnes'’s and Mr. 
ki. T. Cook’s venture the WW% 
title formerly employed by a Catholic organ published 
years ago. There will be an illustrated weekly 
attached to the new daily, the title of which has not been 
absolutely fixed. The staff of the new venture will be 
substantially that of the old Pali Mall. 


successor 


Tae cate Me. W. Summers, M.P. 


is to be stminster Gazette, a 


some 
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MUSIC. 

It is announced that her Majesty the Queen has been 
graciously pleased to command that the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company shall henceforth be entitled to use the prefix 
‘*‘Royal,” and that the performers shall be permitted to 
style themselves ‘‘ Her Majesty's Servants.” The first of 
these privileges is a welcome recognition of the excellent 
work that has been done during the past eighteen years by 
the operatic enterprise which the late Carl Rosa founded and 
carried on with such remarkable energy, skill, and artistic 
spirit. Since it is not, unhappily, the custom in this country 
to grant State aid to operatic institutions, or, indeed, to 
musical or dramatic undertakings of any sort, excepting 
the pittance of £500 bestowed yearly upon the Royal 
Academy, one is inclined to hail with especial satis- 
faction this kindly desire on the part of the Sovereign 
to shed permanent distinction upon the the 
establishnnents that do the good work. In the case 
of the Carl Rosa Company, as in that of Signor Lago, 
the honour has been the creditable per- 
given before the Queen in one of the. royal 
palaces. To the unfortunate impresario of the autumn 
season at the Olympic Theatre it has not so far proved a 
wholly beneficial talisman, but we may safely assume that 
the Carl Rosa enterprise will be in a position to make long 
and profitable use of its ‘‘ New Year's gift,” or, at any rate, 
that portion of it embodied in the prefix. As to the value of 
the term ‘‘ Her Majesty's Servants’ for general purposes, 
we are not quite so sure. It can hardly be put in the ** bill” 
every day, as it used to be until within recent memory by 
the managers of the two royal ‘* patent” houses, Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane. It was, of course, revived by Sir 
Augustus Harris in the programme of the ‘* Carmen” per- 
formance given lately at Windsor Castle, when a company 
of Covent Garden artists appeared before the Queen for the 
first time since the death of the Prince Consort. Perhaps 
it was that which suggested the idea of permitting the Carl 
Rosa artists to style themselves ‘* Her Majesty's Servants.” 
Anyhow, let us hope that the term will be employed 
ex lusively in its collective sense, and even then only on 
the occasion of a representation before royalty. A card 
bearing the legend ** Mr. Barton McGuckin, H.M.S.,” or 
‘*Mr. Alec Marsh, H.M.S.,” might lead to troublesome 
inquiries at the Admiralty or the Dead-Letter Office. 

The Incorporated Society of Musicians, known hereto- 
fore as the National Society of Professional Musicians, 
has effectively celebrated the granting of its charter by 
holding its first annual conference since that event in the 
Metropolis. The opening meeting was held on Tuesday 
morning, Jan. 3, at the Mansion House, where the Lord 
Mayor welcomed the members of the so iety. Sir John 
Stainer took the chair and delivered a highly lucid and 
instructive address on the subjects of * Technique nd 
Sentiment.” In the afternoon the members 
at their headquarters, the Midland Grand Hotel, and in 
the evening held a conversazione. The proceedings on 
Wednesday were presided over by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, 
and they were to terminate on the Friday with that 
necessary adjunct to all friendly British gatherings, 

banquet. Among the musicians announced to 
Tead~papers on various subjects were Messrs. McNaught, 
Hipkins, Cummings, Hiles, Carte, and Merrick. The 
artistic results of the conference we must deal with 
on another occasion, but we may take this opportunity of 
expressing gratification at the prosperous condition of the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians, which body is evidently 
destined to do much towards improving the quality and 
status of professional musicians and protecting their 
interests throughout the country. 


names of 


outcome of a 


formance 


reassembled 


Thanks in a great measure to fine ‘ open” weather and 
the absence of fog, there was a full average attendance at 
the annual New Year's performance of the ‘* Messiah” at 
the Royal Albert Hall. Owing to New Year’s Day falling 
on a Sunday, the concert took place on the following evening, 
and the only drawback that has to be noted in connection 
with the familiar event is the absence of Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
who was prevented by indisposition from appearing. The 
popular tenor’s place was taken by Mr. Iver McKay, who 
exerted himself to good purpose and obtained « fair measure 
of success. The solo honours of the night fell to Mr. Watkin 
Mills, that excellent baritone receiving a hearty and 
prolonged greeting of applause as reward for his vigorous 
delivery of ‘‘ Why do the nations.” Miss Anna Williams 
and Madame Patey were the soprano and contralto soloists 
of the occasion, and, being in capital voice, fulfilled their 
respective tasks in a manner too well known to need 
description. Equally superfluous would it be to dwell in 
detail upon the choral singing, which was throughout of 
the highest order of excellence. The tone and attack were 
simply splendid, and when the audience, delighted with the 
magnificent rendering of ‘‘ For unto us,” tried hard for an 
encore, Sir Joseph Barnby acted wisely in granting the 
request. It was one of those instances in which a repetition 
conferred honour upon the executants and pleasure upon 
the listeners. The clever conductor wielded his baton with 
unerring judgment and skill. A good word, too, should 
be said for the orchestra and for Mr. Hodge, who did his 
work at the organ with conspicuous ability. 

Lovers of a simple, pretty ballad — unpretending in 
style, expressive and effective in character — might do 
worse than purchase ‘“‘If thou art far away,” from the 
opera ** Coquette,” words by Mary Evered, music by 
Angela Rawlinson. The song has been much admired in 
drawing-rooms where it has been sung. 


OUR PORTRAITS. 

lor our portraits of Mr. R. O. B. Lane, Q.C., and the late 
Mr. W. Summers, M.P., we are indebted to Messrs. Elliott 
and Fry, Baker Street; for that of the Rev. W. C. Ingram 
to Mr. Samuel A. Walker, Regent Street; for that of the 
tev. W. W. Perrin to Messrs. Debenham and Smith, of 
Southampton ; and for that of Captain McKay to Messrs, 
Sarony, of New York. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

The Queen's family party which assembled at Osborne for 
Christmas has broken up. The Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught are going to Berlin, and thence to Sigmaringen 
for their niece’s wedding. The Duke next intends to visit 
the Czar of Russia at St. Petersburg, while the Duchess 
hopes to spend a few weeks in Italy, in company with her 
mother, Princess Frederick Charles of Prussia. Their 
children are going to reside at Osborne Cottage in the 
absence of the Duke and Duchess. 


A splendid series of tableaux vivants was presented 
before the Queen and a distinguished company on Jan. 2. 
Her Majesty is particularly fond of this species of enter- 
tainment, and Princess Henry of Battenberg is no less 
clever in arranging the scenes. About thirty ladies and 
gentlemen, including the Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
and their children, Prince and Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg, and the Marquis and Marchioness of Lorne, figured 
in the tableaux vivants. A special programme of music 
was performed by the band of the Royal Marine Light 
Infantry, and supper was served in the dining-room. 


Her Majesty will spend a month at Windsor prior to 
her leaving England for Florence towards the end of March. 
The Prince of Wales has consented to serve on the Poor 
Law Commission. H.R.H. has had considerable experi- 
ence of Commissions dealing with the condition of the poor. 


The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour passed through London 
en route for the south of France on Jan. 3, so that three 
leaders in politics are out of England at the same time. 


Two curiously opposite pronouncements on the coming 
Home Rule Bill have been made by a Scotch supporter of 
the Ministry and by Mr. John Redmond, the leader of the 
Parnellite section. Mr. Robert Wallace, one of the Liberal 
members for Edinburgh, writes to the New Review express- 
ing strong dislike of the proposal to retain the Irish members, 
which, after Mr. Gladstone’s abandonment of the 24th 
clause of the Home Rule Bill of 1886, is inevitable. Mr, 
Wallace thinks that this implies that Ireland will not only 
have control of her own affairs, but will decide those of 
Scotland as well. On the other hand, Mr. Redmond insists 
in the same review that as the Irish members are to be 
retained at Westminster they must appear there un- 
diminished in numbers and in power. In other words, 
Mr. Redmond will not consent either to a reduction of the 
number of the Irish representatives or to a plan confining 
their votes to strictly Imperial business. Mr. Redmond 
also insists that the Home Rule Bill ought to have been 
produced before the opening of Parliament for full dis- 
cussion by the nation. 


A curious series of reports has reached the public as to 
the condition of Mrs. Maybrick. The first tidings was that 
she had exhibited serious symptoms of the last stages of 
consumption, including blood-spitting, and that, as her 
death was imminent, she would probably be released 
according to custom, Then it was stated that she had 
brought her sufferings on herself either with a prison 
knife or by swallowing needles, and that it was a case 
either of attempted suicide or of ‘‘ malingering.”’ These 
charges have been denied by Mrs. Maybrick’s solicitors, 
but the authorities have made no statement one way or 
another. The affair, therefore, remains a mystery, but it 
does not appear that any steps are being taken for Mrs. 
Maybrick’s release, 

The cold which has prevailed in London and all over the 
country and the greater part of the Continent during 
wast week has been both intense and continuous. The 
maximum temperature registered on Jan. 2 was as low as 
27 deg. at Dungeness and 28 deg. at York and in London. 
The lowest London temperature was 21 deg. At the Ben 


Nevis observatory on the same day the maximum 
temperature registered at the station on the summit 


was 18'3deg., and the minimum 5°'2deg. The Thames 
is being gradually frozen over in the upper reaches 
above the tidal influence, and masses of floating ice find 
their way under the great London bridges. As a rule, the 
atmosphere has been still, so that the continued cold has 
not been so severely felt. 

The amusement of the week has been skating. Practi- 
cally évery piece of still water in England has been con- 
verted into a skating-ground. In London especially the 
fine stretches of water at the Serpentine, the Welsh Harp, 


Battersea Park, and elsewhere have been  thronged 
especially on Saturday and Sunday—with thousands 


of pleasure-takers. The London County Council has, 
to its credit, taken special pains to secure smooth ice and 
good attendance and comfort for the skaters. The ice has 
been regularly swept and repaired, refreshment-tents have 
been provided, the staff of servants has been carefully 
organised, and lights have been provided after dark. The 
waters under the control of the Crown have beeu nothing 
like so well looked after, and the quality of the ice has 
been inferior. In the Fen District a good many skating 
contests have taken place, and the list of fatalities and 
accidents has been rather an appalling one. 

M. Pasteur, amid other honours, has just received a 
special testimonial of the Sultan of Turkey's admiration. 
By-the-way, an excellent portrait of his Majesty has 
recently appeared in the Kastern and Western Review. 

It is said that the Board of Agriculture are about to 
inquire into the condition of cattle in all the London cow- 
sheds. So far no trace of the origin of the recently dis- 
covered cases of infection has been found. 


The New Year’s Day official receptions at different 
European Courts are reputed worthy of notice for what- 
ever symptoms of political feeling may be discerned in the 
tone of royal or imperial, or even Republican Presidential, 
complimentary speeches to foreign diplomatic agents, or to 
the Ministers of State and generals of the army. The 
German Emperor, on Jan. 1, addressing his generals in the 
White Room of the palace at Berlin, laid strong emphasis 
on the necessity of his scheme for the increase of the 
German Army, which has been approved by the Federal 
Governments, and expressed his hope that this conviction 
would be shared by the majority of the Imperial Diet. His 
Majesty intimated that he would not permit any opposition 
to this scheme on the part of officers of the army. 
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A certain amount of scandal among the German 
politicians has been occasioned by the Vorwdrts, the 
Socialist Democrat newspaper, publishing statements of 
the secret payment, from 1868 to 1890, of various sums of 
money out of the revenues of the ‘‘Guelph Fund,” the 
sequestrated property of King George of Hanover, to a 
number of persons, Ministers and high dignitaries of seve- 
ral German States, including Bavaria and Wiirtemberg ; 
also generals, aides-de-camp, judges, members of the 
German Diet and of the Prussian Parliament, journal- 
ists, clergymen, administrative officials and spies, engaged 
to serve the policy of Prince Bismarck. It is suggested 
that France may point to such disclosures as a set-off to 
the discredit which the Panama Canal affair may inflict on 
her Republican Government. Count Caprivi, the Imperial 


Chancellor, stated nearly two years ago that his 
predecessor, as Minister of Foreign Affairs and as 


Chancellor, with the Ministers of Finance and of the 
Interior, had for twenty years disposed of that fund ‘* both 
for direct and indirect objects tending to the security of 
Germany,” without any public control or account of its 
expenditure, and that all the accounts and receipts were 
destroyed. The sequestration of the Guelph family 
property was removed in April 1892, on the Duke of 
Cumberland’s promise not to do anything hostile to the 
German Empire. 

M. Carnot, the President of the French Republic, in his 
reply on New Year’s Day to the congratulations of the 
Papal Nuncio and the foreign Ministers, said that his 
Government contemplates the future with calmness, as it 
‘‘confides in the clearsightedness of a country which 
reveres honour, uprightness, and truth,” in which dignified 
expression of sentiment, as some people think, lies a refer- 
ence to the Panama scandals and to the next autumn 
elections. The judicial examination of the Panama Com- 
pany’s directors is proceeding in charge of the Public 
Prosecutor, while the action of the committee appointed 
by the Chamber of Deputies Las become comparatively 
unimportant, 


An explosive apparatus place’ in the 


Police, on Dec. 29, burst and shattered 
windows, but no person was hurt. 


Prefecture of 
many of the 


The French population returns for the year 1891, now 
completed and issued, show a number of deaths, exceeding 
by ten thousand the number of births, which was only 
866,000; the number of births in 1881 was 937,000, and 
there is a decrease almost every year. 

The winter is very severe on the Continent of Europe. 
In Switzerland, the cold on Jan. 3 was 12 deg. below zero, 
Centigrade; the Lake of Lucerne was covered with blocks 
of ice. Violent snowstorms raged in Austria. The Seine 
and the Loire were frozen over. Soldiers were frozen to 
death at Cronstadt. 

A great colliery strike of nearly 20,000 men, in the 
Saar district of the Alsace-Lorraine provinces conquered 
by Germany, the collieries belonging to the Imperial 
Crown, is regarded with some uneasiness at Berlin. 

Serious labour riots have taken place in the north- 
eastern provinces of the Netherlands, Groningen, Fries- 
land, and Overyssel; at Zwartluis, on Dec. 31, one of the 
rioters was shot dead by the police; and at Sappemer the 
gendarmes had to fire on the mob, five of whom were 
wounded, 

The proposals of the Belgian King Leopold, noticed 
in his remarks at Court on New Year's Day, for the 
amendment of the political Constitution have been laid 
before the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. They 
would ive the Parliamentary suffrage to owners and 
occupiers of all houses of a certain value, and to all 
having a diploma or certificate of education over twenty- 
five years of age. 

The King of Portugal opened the Cortes at Lisbon on 
Jan. 2, dwelling in his speech on the serious financial 
difficulties relating to the external debt and bondholders of 


the State. 

The Presidential election in the United States has 
returned 276 votes in the Electoral College for Mr. 
Cleveland, against 144 for General Harrison and 24 for 
General Weaver 

The Canadian revenue for the last fiscal year shows a 
decrease of 1,650,000 dollars, with an increase of 500,000 
dollars in the expenditure and of 5,000,000 dollars in the 
public debt. The revenue of Victoria, Australia, shows a 
decrease of £491,000. 

The Khedive of Egypt was, on Dec. 29, at the Abdin 
Palace, Cairo, invested by Lord Cromer, the British Diplo- 
matic Agent, with the Grand Cross of the Bath. 

An Egyptian camel corps, aided by some English troops, 
fought a battle with the Soudan Dervishes on Jan. 2 at 
Ambigol, and defeated them, but lost over fifty men killed ; 
among these was Captain Pyne, Ist Battalion Dorsetshire 
tegiment. 

In Upper Burmah active operations against the hostile 
tribes have now commenced. Two columns of troops with 
guns, under command of General Palmer, left Fort White 
on Jan. 3 to attack the Nwengals across the Manipur 
River. X. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

Without a doubt the most important contribution made of 
recent years to sermon literature is the volume of 
‘Cathedral and University Sermons” by Dean Church, 
just issued by Messrs. Macmillan. Finer sermons than these 
it would be impossible to find and it would be difficult to read 
anywhere. The “Village Sermons,” by the same preacher, 
were somewhat disappointing. Dr. Church’s character- 
istic excellences largely disappeared in the endeavour 
to adapt himself to an audience on a totally different 
intellectual plane from hisown. But in St. Paul’s and 
at Oxford he could be himself, and readers of this volume 
will find him at his highest and rarest—perhaps not least 
so in the sermon prepared for St. Paul’s but never preached 
owing to his illness, and in the sermon, never to be for- 
gotten by anyone who heard it preached, in memory of 
Dr. Pusey. 

In the new volume of the ‘“ Dictionary of National 
Biography” appear Professor Hort’s memoir of Lightfoot 
and Canon Scott Holland’s of Dr. Liddon. The notice of 
Lightfoot, although thorough and precise, does not add 
much to what was already known. It appears that the 
whole of Lightfoot’s episcopal income was yearly expended 
No wonder thiut, 
Nonconformists 


by him for purposes within the diocese. 
as recorded by his friend, 
attended his funeral, not heeding the vehement protest 
against Disestablishinent to Lightfoot had given 
utterance at the Diocesan Conference of 1885.” It should 
not be forgotten that Lightfoot was a private pupil of 
Bishop Westcott, and read classics with him for two years of 
his undergraduateship. Dr. Hort **The intimacy 
thus formed exercised thenceforward a powerful, yet never 
overpowering, influence over Lightfoot’s mind.” 


“numerous 


which 


Says: 


Canon Scott Holland says that Liddon first showed his 
genius as a preacher at Wantage. ‘‘ His sermons were 
characterised by passionate fervour, much emotion, and 
great length.” He did not startle the London world till 
1870, when he delivered, in St. James's, Piccadilly, his 
lectures on ‘‘Some Elements of Religion.” As for the 
Inspiration controversy, Canon Scott Holland sums up: 
‘**Taiddon believed it illogical and impossible to permit 
criticism to dissect and redistribute the structure and 
matenals of the Old Testament and yet to hope to retain 
belief in the infallible authority of Jesus Christ. His last 
sermon, preached on Whit Sunday, 1890, before the Uni- 
versity in St. Mary's, Oxford, contained a final and measured 
pronouncement on this controversy.” Three volumes, it 
appears, of the ** Life of Dr. Pusey” are complete. The 
whole work will contain four volumes. It should he noted 
that Canon Holland expressly states that Liddon was 
sounded about his willingness to accept a bishopric both by 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury. 

A curious statement about Professor Maurice appears 
in the Scots Magazine tor January. In a letter from 
P. P. Alexander to the late Principal Tulloch, dated 
Glasgow, March 7, 1854, the writer congratulates Tulloch 
on having gained the Burnet Prize of £600 for an essay on 
Theism, and says that it should count for something, seeing 
that Maurice and so many eminent hands were in the field. 
It will be remembered by readers interested in theology 
that two prizes, one of £1800, the other of £600, were 
offered for the best essay on the existence of God, and that 
the first prize was gained by the Rey. R. A. Thompson, of 
whom and his book little has been heard; the second 
by Principal Tulloch, of St. Andrews, well known both in 
England and in Scotland. I confess I should be very 
much surprised to find that Maurice really entered the lists. 


There has been a controversy about the churchmanship 
of Sir Walter Scott. There is no doubt that in later years 
Scott identified himself with Episcopacy, but it is stated, 
apparently or good authority, that up to 1806, and for some 
years after, he was a member of the Church of Scotland 
and an active office-bearer. He was an elder of Dudding- 
ston Kirk, of which the minister was the well-known artist 
the Rey. John Thomson. More than that, he was chosen 
by the Duddingston Kirk Session to represent them in the 
Presbytery and in the Synod, and signed the Confession 
of Faith. Lockhart says that ‘* he took up early in life a 
repugnance to the mode of public worship as conducted in 
the Scottish Establishment, and adhered to the sister 
Church.” ‘There is apparently good evidence to show that 
this is not true. 

From the various interesting biographies of the late 
Professor Hort it appears that his favourite writer was 
Ruskin. He never travelled without a copy of one of 
Ruskin’s volumes. ws 








THE VOLUNTEER OFFICERS’ DECORATION. 
The badge of honour given as a reward for long and 
meritorious services in the Auxiliary 
Forces is bestowed only upon those who 
have been commissioned officers in this 
service during twenty years consecutively, 
who are certified by the authorities to be 
capable and efficient officers, and who are 
still holding commissions at the time of 
receiving the decoration. Our Illustra- 
tion shows the design of this badge, which 
is very simple, displaying the royal initial 
letters, V.R., with a royal crown above, 
enclosed in a laurel wreath. Miniature 
copies are supplied by Messrs. A. D. 
Loewenstark and Sons, 110, Strand. 

The courses of instruction at the Hythe 
School of Musketry, for officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the Army, and 
for officers of Militia and Volunteers, 
are fixed to begin on Feb. 14, April 11, 
May 30, Aug. 15, and Oct. 10 this year, 
with instruction also for non-commissioned 
officers of the permanent staff of the Militia, Yeomanry, 
and Volunteers, and with special classes for senior officers. 
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THE TALE OF THE UMBRIA. 
A stirring story of the sea, such as has often delighted the 
admirers of Mr. W. Clark Russell, could be framed on the 
experiences of the Cunard steam-ship Umbria, which safely 
reached New York, after considerable anxiety for her 
In these days of 


— — 


safety, early on Saturday morning, Dec. 31. 


Newfoundland. For seventy-five miles the Umbria was 
towed by the Hamburg-American steam-ship Bohemia, but 
in a heavy gale on Christmas Eve the cable parted and the 
Umbria drifted away. It has since been discovered that 
the hawser by which the latter was towed was cut on 
board the Bohemia. She was sighted by a Wilson liner, 
which, however, could not take her in tow, and also by the 
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wes across th he rring-pond, * the fact that the 


rapid voy 


"mbria left Queenstown on Dec. 18 and only reached New 


rk thirteen days later is an occasion for alarm; twenty 


been a cause of wonder! Tho trip 
ual incidents until Friday, 
an abstract of the log, 
rong breeze was 

the engines 


he thrust block. 


wind and The repairs to the 


off the coast of 





UMBRIA. 
Manhansett and by the Gallia. In return to the U 
‘* Disabled, 


‘Can't stand by, carrying mails.” 


signal stand by,” the Gallia only replied, 
Considering 


Uml 


t she signalled, as 


Gallia 


important cargo, it is not surprising tl 
hold you responsible.” The 


2, and, of « 


parting shot, ‘* W 
arrived at Queenstown on Jan. urse, t! 


captain was at once questioned as to his reported action, 
but declined to give any information, except to the Cunard 
Company. A plausible explanation is found in the idea 
that the Umbria did not convey by her signals any exact 


mention of danger. However, v¥ 

















shall probably hear more on this point 
Meanwhile, Messrs. T. 
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Limited, nay 


in a day or two. 
Wilson, 
hastened to contradict the statement that 


Sons, and Co., 


their steamer Galileo 


the Umbria by reason of insufficient 


coal. They have been informed that the 
Umbria de- 
assist- 
The 
of the 


fracture which 


clined 
ance, 


nature 


temporarily 
disabled the 


stea m-ship 


Pik eee po 
mee a! 


rendered 
the work of 
repairing 

somewl 

lengthy, but 
there is hearty 
praise accorded 
to the 
nee for the 
efficiency with 


the \ 


engi- 





which 
managed it. 
Chief 


Tomlinson 


Engi- 
hal to undertake the 


mending an 
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heavy task of awkward 


breakage while the vessel was rolling 
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that he drilled three key- 
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CAPTAIN McKAY, OF THE UMBRIA. 


diameter into them. Mr. Tomlinson 


declined to tow 


had to shorten them and reconstruct the massive nuts, 
After two hours’ trial on the 28th, one of the connecting 
bolts had 
its head 
wrenched 
off. This was 
repaired, and 
the 
proceeded to 


Umbria 


its destin- 
ation under 
favourable 
conditions. 
The 
of meeting 
the 


chanical 


method 
m e- 


difficulties 
has received 
high appro- Mr. J. Tomirnsoy, 


bation from Chief Engineer of tho Umbria. 

experts. The 

broken shaft had no support for 26 ft., and men were engaged 
for three days continuously working with drills and chisels. 
A subscription of £100 was raised for the engineering staff 
by the grateful passengers, who appear, under the un- 
fortunate circumstances, to have behaved with exemplary 
common-sense. Varying the condition of Lotos-land, ‘ in 
which it seemed always afternoon,” the ladies on board the 
Umbria continually o'clock 
‘walked about the cabins with the utmost serenity, and 


soul of the A 


improvised five teas, and 


were the life and dinner-tables.”” An 
enthusiastic passenger further states that 
them, if the 


So there is one other achievement to be added to 


‘we could not 


have managed without whole truth be 
told.” 
the articl 
Work in 
Captain McKay and his officers seem to have acted with 
trying conditions under 


which have lately appeared on ‘* Women’s 


1892.” 
<cellent judgment through the 
which they controlled the ship. 

exhibited, and only 


Bulletins as to the state 
the usual 
The 


most 


of affairs were constantly 
minority of foolish people created any excitement. 
Umbria’s York 
As soon as the ship entered the harbour all 


on the arrival at N wis 


scene 
exhilarating. 
the passengers went to the captain and heartily congratulated 
him. Hundreds of persons had assembled at the wharf to 
greet their friends on board and learn the story of their 
experiences. those 
arrival were two young Englishmen whose brides were on 


Among who awaited the steamer's 


board the Umbria. They had simultaneously visited the 
Rev. Walter Garner, who ¥ 


and became acquainted with 


s to conduct the weddings, 


““ h other. The double wed- 
ding has now been celebrated, acquiring extra interest from 
And thus, in the story -hbooks, we ere 


able to end our narrative with wedding-bells. The p 


the circumstances. 


ssengers 


will have the heartiest congratulations on their safety, and 


the officers are also entitled to warm proi for their 
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that 


whole 


behaviour, although they will doubtless only claim 
they 
story may be summed up in a medley of Shaksperian 
titles. It is the Winter’s Tale” of 
Errors’ in a ‘ Tempest,’’ to which, fortunately, there is the 
All’s Well that Ends Well.” 


Day on the Umbria” 


‘did their duty and nothing more.” ‘The 
a ** Comedy of 


conclusion of In many a 


home ‘ Christmas will be a 


popular item in conversation round the fireside for 


mmany a day. 
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EXPECTED you, Emanuel.’’ 
The girl— she was little more—seated 

at the window turned her head quietly, 
and spoke with the appearance of calm, 
but her flushed crimson and her hands trembled. 
The clock was striking ten when her visitor opened the door 

of the drawing-room and stood in the doorway unannounced. 
more than twenty-five— 


cheek 


He was quite a young man — not 
but he seemed older, by reason of his grave and thought- 
ful expression and his deep-set eyes. Looking at his dress, 
one might have set him down as a young working man: he 
wore a loose square jacket—the kind of jacket that is some- 
times affected by young clergymen as well as working men ; 
he had no gloves, and his boots were serviceable rather than 
neat. Yet one does not see in many young working men features 
so fine, eyes so steady, or a face so strong. Moreover, the ordi- 
nary working man very seldom shows a beard so long and silky 
as that which adorned this young man. He was an extremely 
man, tall and well-proportioned, with the beauty 
Such a type 


handsome 
of an Arab rather than that of an Anglo-Saxon. 
as his would be impossible in a young man of English descent. 
When in your walks abroad you pass such a young man you 
marvel, even considering the Unexpectedness of the streets: then, 
if youare a person of travel and information, you begin to think 
of a street ina Spanish city—narrow, with lofty houses, windows 
with balconies, women leaning over the balconies, bits of 
bright colour in the hangings, old coats-of-arms carved on the 
fronts, and people down below showing just such faces. 
Then the word Sephardim comes buck to your memory. ‘This 
face, you say, belongs to the Children of the Dispersion: they 
were in Spain long before the legions of Titus completed that 
Scattering: they are of the ancient people, whose lineage is so 
long that, compared with them, the Bourbons are mushrooms 
ud the Hapsburgs are of yesterday. 

In this face was something of the eagle, the nose was 
narrow and slightly aquiline, the nostrils were finely cut and 
delicate, the eyes keen and clear, deep-set, under straight and 
well-marked eyebrows, and in colour blue as the finest steel of 
Damascus ; the lips were firm, the mouth finely curved; there 
was a rich, deep colouring of the cheek ; the forehead was 
broad and white, the clustering hair was chestnut; the sun 
had touched that face with a glow which lingered on it. Surely 
the Rabbi Akiba, or Gamaliel, or even Onkelos himself, must 
Surely this was the face which belonged 
to the illustrious Maccabean house. Surely this was the face 
at sight of which Joshua’s enemies turned and fled. Such a 
face is best seen with a turban and a long flowing robe of sill, 
beneath which hangs by a crimson sash the scimitar: then 
such a face might serve for a portrait of Mohammed. Or, if 
you give it a kufeeyeh, and clothe the figure in a sheepskin, 
tied round the waist with a leather belt, it may serve for the 
Prophet Elisha when he was still young and had just received 
the cloak of his Master and Forerunner. Such a face, with such 
an expression, and accompanied or set off by a modern English 
dress, not of very grand appearance, appears incongruous, yet 


have had such a face. 


it is always striking and always handsome. 
The girl—to repeat, she was little more—half rose from her 
chair ; she was sitting at the other end of the long room at an 


open window looking out upon a West-End square; it was 
June, and the fragrance of lime-blossoms filled the room. She 


half rose and sank back, her colour changing to white; she 
gasped ; she caught her breath. 

The man still stood in the doorway, silent. His colour did 
not change; his eyes showed no other emotion than that of 
steady purpose, a self-governed look which was always in them. 

Then the girl mastered herself. 

‘‘T expected you,’’ she repeated. ‘‘ You said that you 
would come back after a year; that you would give me a 
year to consider.”’ 

‘You have had a year, and I have returned; it is a year 
this evening since we parted, and a year and a month since we 
were married.”’ 

‘‘T am ready to talk to you, Emanuel 


” 


WALTER. . 


She rose, swept back the long train of her evening dress 
with a practised hand, like a princesss on the stage, and 
advanced to meet him. He closed the door, and walked into 
the room. About the middle of the floor both stopped, as if 
they were two sovereigns meeting on opposite sides of the 
frontier. There was no greeting, there was no kiss of man and 
wife, there was no hand-grasp. They were man and wife 
parted, as yet unreconciled. ‘They stood face to face with 
three feet of carpet between them: they stood in silence for a 
space. The man’s eyes were steady, commanding; the 
woman beneath his gaze quailed for a moment. But she re- 
covered immediately, and returned his look—defiant, rebellious. 
The attitude of the pair, the eyes of the man and of the woman, 
revealed the situation without a word. There was the man 
who would be Master, there was the woman who refused to 
obey. That was all. Yet it was a situation which demanded 
many words, 

She was quite young, not more than two-and-twenty; she 
was dressed for the evening as few women of her age dare to 
dress. It was, to begin with, the dress of a grande dame ; now it 
is only a grande dame de par le monde, so accepted by the world, 
who can venture, at twenty-two, to wear a dress which asserts 
position, claims authority, and commands respect. The ordi- 
nary girl of that age, even tliough she is a princess or a Parisian, 
is generally content to look lovely ; she does not care about 
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EN 
JESANT. 


anything else. Rank and authority belong to the forties, the 
fifties, the sixties. At twenty-two, even when one is married, 
and, therefore, presumably, no longer desires admiration, to 
be beautiful is enough. Apparently it was not enough for 
this girl. Perhaps she had a reason for magnificence on this 
night ; she was dressed suitably. It was a great occasion—it 
was a turning point. In such a crimson velvet, with such 
lace, with such rubies and pearls, with such gold ehains, a 
Queen might be dressed—say, perhaps, the Queen of a half- 
civilised state, the Queen of Armenia, the Qucen of Roumania, 
the Queen of Servia, the Queen of Abyssinia, the Queen of 
Candia, Cyprus, or Rhodes. This woman, by no means a 
Queen, chose to dress in this manner--first, because she liked 
magnificence of all kinds, in dress, in furniture, in art, in 
carriages, in horses; next, because she was born to great 
wealth, and it was natural to her to wear things rich and 
splendid ; and lastly, because she hoped to bring her husband 
to submission by the beauty which he loved adorned—all men 
love beauty best adorned—as becomes great beauty. 

She was dressed like a Queen, she looked like a Queen ; but 
it was a Queen defiant, rebellious—a Queen going forth to war. 

Her face was of the Oriental type, with which of late years 
we have become somewhat familiar. Formerly it was rarely 
seen, except occasionally at the theatre. Now we see it 
everywhere—in the stalls, at private views, on the stage, in 




















ith a fine gesture, she renounced the religion of her people, 
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studios, at concerts, at public functions. 
Oriehtal as Occidental types. 
the almond eyes, black, long, soft, and languishing, which 
poets used to associate with the East: she could not bx painted 
as Leila, or the Favourite of the Harem, or anything of that 
kind; nor was her complexion olive; nor had mass of 
black hair. On the contrary, her eyes were brown, clear and 
cold and keen; to-nicht ther 
and no tenderness ; 
curve 


There are as many 


she a 
was no languishing in them 
her features finely, clearly cut, the 
of her lips well defined, her mouth full, firm—even 
hard—her nose somewhat aquiline, her forchead more square 
than seems to some cons'stent with perfect be wity ; her hair, 
brown, abundant, was rolled up and round her head, confined 
by a ribbon or band in which gleamed small gold coins; her 
face was pale, but not anemic 


were 


nor had it that morbid pallor 
which belongs to low vitality, and causes healthy men to 
shudder and turn aside artful | 
pa Lit warmth, 


this evening there | 


ertain 
*to len 


It was pale as ues 


of satin ar le, wi i faint 1 of colou 
Moreover, 


r cheek 


ty on 


tred and flaming spot. 


THE 


This girl was not possessed of 
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shall never meet again. You will hear of me, probably, as 
doing thinzs you do not approve. There are certain things 
that [I would say befor: you go—things that —that—well, I 
would that you should think of me as kindly as you can. 
Believe me, Emanuel, if there was any man whom I could own 
as lord and master itis you. Believe me, no other man will 
win love from me *’’—— 

**T believe it. You are Isabel.’ 

She sat down, taking a chair beside her near the frontier. 
He took another. There still the space of three feet 
between them; the chairs faced opposite ways, and they sat 
one east and the other west. The wife turned her 
head and rested it upon her hand; but the husband sat with- 
Perhaps, in spite of his tixed purpose he 


was 
looking 


out looking round. 


feared to look too long upon her face. 
** Woman, 


‘reatur 


in your eyes,”’ she began, ‘Sis an_ inferior 


Divine Order; she can fill no 


** She 


NE 
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angered me with your calm, cold words. ‘Obey your 
husband,’ you said. ‘Obey your husband,’ you repeated. I 
would not obey my husband, but to tell you of my resolution— 
my rebellion—was harder than you would think possible. 
Forgive those words, Emanuel.’’ 

‘** Does the sky ask to be forgiven for its sudden storms? 
There ueeds no forgiveness.”’ 

** Because, I suppose, a woman’s words are worth so little,’’ 
she replied with a laugh. ‘*A wise man, a learned man, like 
you, why should you regard any quick words of mine? Never- 
theless, the refusal, I say, cost me more than you would think, 
if a woman’s emotions are worth thinking about.”’ 

**A woman's emotions? All the world hangs daily upon a 
Frankly, Isabel, your words are long since 
Truly, I understood that before you—you—of your 
great und noble heart—could say such things you must have 


woman’s emotions. 
forgiven. 
been very deeply moved. 


That is gone and forgotten. Let us 


ge On. 


You have more to say before we part again.”’ 
**T should like you to understand, 


if youcan., The weak point in such 
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of 
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Emanuel 
man 
many ideas 
‘I am your husband, Isabel.’’ 
| Elveda,’’ she went on, 
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His 
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as well 
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Law 
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Let me go.’ 
I willbnot let you go.”’ 
Emannel !’’ —she. joined her 


ul spoke earnestly ‘if you 


inemory 


and 
nd div 


nou mayest 


t married other man whom thou 
der 
mad Le 


ever, thou art tr 


| not seek a bill of divorce: 
ea on 
uundto a 


ike care 


cause you 


An 


to live 


life 


with you 


count, Em you 
woman who will ref ‘ 
Yet you want than most 


ot vou more 


; . are lake pity on 
urself and release ye 

‘“No. you 
irendecr my wife, ev 
r lif I will not « 
[ a divorces 

The 
wr your sake that | 
neeforth, 
** Is there 

No —and yet 


are my ind I will 


wilt 


rent 


I am indiff 


more to say ?’’ 


we are gomg to part again 


went out of the drawing-room and looked orcr the stairs into the hall below. 
° 7 


other place s there follow discords, rebellions, evils 


of all kinds 
"Oh 


Order!’ 
it else could I exp CU? 
the Rabbis 


Divine Order Divine she repeated 


It the old, 
When shall we have 


When will you step outside of it, Emanuel 


impatiently. ‘* Bat wh is 


old jargon—the jargon of 


ith it? 
wise 


done w — 

you—a scholar—you—a 

out of the darkness ?”’ 
‘*The light,’’ he 
Divine Order.”’ 


you—a man genius—you 
when wi ep 
] said, ‘‘lies along 
nothing 
nothing but the 
me; I follow 
Go bac k 


actual 


my pretended Master —it is 
old said. I 


but what is 


to e what } en ot 
pre Ii I see 


nothing but the way pointed out 


to 


own 
nothing around 
by living men. 
your dead past, if you will. Leave me to the 
present.”’ 

A vain 
he d 

** When 
for explanation. 


I re 
those 


he sho s head. way of blindness,”’ 
went on, * we had little time 
I refused. You still insisted 
bitter I have dof 


1 which you call 


we parted last,’’ he 


You insisted 


fused with rag and word repent 


the Tefusa 


ot 


words, Emanuel, | 


a ‘ ri and ret i I t vi Lo nie 


a rebel 


Besides, 


fanéd by ar ure 


and action you 


men as you is that you wrap yourself 
up in your cloak tradition— of 
superstition—of so-called certainty 

to listen. like 
the Catholic pricst ‘We 
the ‘Truth and 
refuses much reason 
In fact, beyond certainty 


ol 


and refus You are 
who 
Absolute,’ 


to 


say 8, 
have 
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things. 
one cannot go. 
‘** That 
certain—for instance, the relations of 
the Woman to the Man.’’ 


‘You make it still harder for mx 


is Some things are 
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to contess—or to explain my posi- 
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of our People is brought up. 
she there 
Noone hopes or expects anything of 

steals into the world in 
When her brother is 


great 


However, you know how a girl 
When 
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is born are 


her. Shi 
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are rejoicings even 
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think. There 
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woman 1s 
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effectually gives the lie. once for all, to the inferiority of 
women.”’ 

“You think so? ”’ 

“T think so. What Nature disproves when the experiment 
is once made can no longer be maintained as a theory.”’ 

“That is true. Has Nature disproved what the experience 
of the ages proves? One or two girls have passed examinations 
They have even shown promise. Where 
Where is the reversal of .Nature’s laws ? 
” 


as well as the boys, 
is the performance f 
Where is still the leading ¥ 

**T say no more about it. 
of the Truth Absolute. Let me goon. 
for me than for other women to clear my mind of superstition. 
We are always Orientals. It is almost an instinct with us to 
believe that woman is not only lower than man, but that she 
ought to be married—it is a shame for her not to be married. 
Unfortunately, while I had emancipated myself from the 
doctrine of inferiority, I had not thrown off the supposed 
therefore looked about for a 
I would have no 


You wrap yourself in your cloak 
It was more difficult 


necessity for marriage. I 
husband, a fit mate for myself. 
maker; my own fortune was enough for a dozen families; I 
would not have an artist, because the artistic temperament 
is capricious. I wanted for my husband a scholar, a man 
of broad views, a man of generous instincts. I was still 
limited in my choice because | would not marry outside 


money - 


more 
the People. I found you.’ 

*Yes,”’ said her husband, *‘ you found me.’ 

‘That you were poor; that you would never make any 
; that you were a man of books; that you would never 
g£ that you would have none of the ordinary 
auibitions mattered thought that would 
go your way and that I should go mine. Perhaps our ways 
would lic together, side by side. Perhaps they would lie apart. 
I thought that a man of your powers would at once accept the 


’ 


’ 


money 
go into socicty ; 


nothing. I you 


po ition and concede equality.” 
* You should have put it forward as a condition of marriage 
, hot after.’’ 
**T onelht to hav I was wrong.”’ 
“You would have found many men, I daresay, ignoble 


befor 


done so. 


enough to take your hand on that or any other condition.”’ 
‘*T trusted too much to my reasoning powers—too much to 
your liberal mind.” 
‘* Examinations cannot change the laws of nature. Man is 
Mater.’ 

Lot us talk no more, then.’’ She rose they both rose: 
thev faced cach other again. The man’s face was hud and 
fi the woman’s, softcr now, her eyes suffused with tears. 
‘Emanuel, one word more, and then, if you choose, then- 
you can leave me.” 

Sav that word.’’ 

I think that we may still be happy. Let there be no 
queotion as to mastery or of submission between us at all. The 
house will be managed without your advice: you can pursuc 
yourown studies in your own way. Leave me to my own way. 
I. t me stand beside you unquestioned. Let me follow my own 


path, whether I climb beside you or above you, or whether J 
ave me free to act, free to speak, free to 
ro as T please, as my reason and the purpose of my 

Hush! Don’t speak yet—one moment! 
hall do nothing to bring any shade of dis- 


ink below you. L 
come and 
lite may lead me. 


You know that I 


honour upon vour name, which will be an honoured name 
Oh There is no other man in the world to whom I would 
unble myself so far as this. But for you Emanuel! Look 
round you This great house is yours; these servants are 
youl the library is vours—everythingis yours. I am your 
vour equal. You shall sit in peace to work and meditate, 


We will walk together 


with no care for your deity bread. 
be able to 


de by side. We will take counsel together. To 


carry out your work, does not that tempt your Only leave 
th loave me free !"’ 

‘No,’ he said, ‘‘that is no marriage where the wife is 
niverod to go free It is dishonour for the husband—it is 
a raceful for the wife.’ 

She sighed again. The man was inflexible. Had he but 


turned his head, had he but lifted his eyes, had he made the 


rhtest gesture, she might have yielded to him. For in her 


heart she owned him, for her Master; he was her Master in 
will, her Master in intellect, her Master in strength and pur- 
pose; in nobility and in generosity she had proved him her 
own Master. In one thing only she was lis equal—in hea 
pri ° 

He waited. Had she anything more to say? 


You must go, then, Emanuel,’’ she sai sadly. ‘You 
will go ont to your own life. I cannot bear to think that 


vou may possibly be in want while I am so rich—so rich.” 


1 shall not starve.’’ 
‘« | now that you would die rather than take money from 
m but, Emanuel, if you should be sick and suffering ’’— 


‘*' There are hospitals, and there are our own People.”’ 

‘*Not mine any longer. I give them up with my husband ; 
I renounce the People, | belong to them no longer. Your old 
traditions, your jumble and jargon of ceremonies and super- 
titions, I will follow no longer. I throw them off!’’ With 
a fine gesture she renounced her People and her religion. 

He shook his head. ‘* You cannot renounce your People. 
Any other man or woman may renounce his race and enter 
mother nation : you cannot. None of us may renounce our 
People: on our faces there is a mark set—the seal of the 
Lord—by which we know each other and are known by the 
world. Your Peop! you can no more change them than you 
can shake off that vcal and sign.’ 

‘You cannot, I suppose, make me obey the Law ? 

‘* No, Leannot. Farewell, Isabel—still my wife. Live out 
your life in your own way. I shall not interfere. You will 
make many acquaintances but no friends. The only friends of 


You 


life are those of childhood. As we are born so we live. 
will lead a life of intellectual luxury, a life without love or 
children ’’—she smiled, but he did not observe it—‘‘ a joyless, 


loveless, childless, friendless life. When you tire of it send for 
m: nd T will return to you.” 

He turned, and slowly walked out of the room. 

When the door closed, his wife threw out her arms: it 
might have been a gesture of appeal, or of weakness, or of 
wrath, or of impatience, or of all four. In spite of her 
boasted equality she was beaten: the man would concede no- 
thing to her, not even her own freedom: he would make no 
compromise, he was going back to the world of poverty, he 
would work with his own hands: she knew his pride and his 
firmness: he would be Master or nothing. 

She, for her part, would live in splendour and great wealth : 
while he But she would be his equal or she would not be 
his wife, 


THE 
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She went out of the drawing-room and looked over the 
stairs into the hall below. 
Her husband walked slowly down the stairs and 
the hall, turning his head neither to the right nor to the 
left. He opened the street-door and went out, shutting it 


ACTOSS 






behind him. 
The wife sighed again. When she turned she found a little 
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her husband. He is the Master: woman must obey. It is so 
written. Weare so made. It is the Lord’s own doing.”’ 

There fell upon their ears the sound of an infant’s cry—it is 

a feeble ery, but it can be heard over the whole of a great house. 

“The child, Melkah, the child! Oh! 1 did not tell him— 

I took care not to tell him. He does not know that he has a 

child, a child of the submissive sex, the obedient sex. He 

never shall know. A loveless. 

childless, joyless life he said I 

should lead. Shall I! He does 
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not know ; he never shall know. 
Let usrun to the child, Melkah. 
I come, my sweet! ’’ She cried 
aloud, as if the infant of three 
months could understand, but 
mothers are so. ‘* I come, my 
darling! Mother comes !”’ 
( To be continued, 

A NEW CLUB HOUSE. 
The members of the Junior 
Constitutional Club may well 
glow with honest pride at the 
compliments universally  be- 
stowed upon their splendid 
home in Piceadilly. Overlook- 
ing the Green Park, the bay 
windows command a fine view. 
Lord Randolph Churchill has 
popularised the phrase which 
best describes the interior of 
this palatial building : the im- 
pression of it all is summed up 
in the word “ solidarity.” All 
that good taste and Messrs, 
Maple and Co. could do lias 
been accomplished in this 
latest arrival in Clubland. ‘The 
Marquis of Carabas would be 
charmed with its appoint. 
ments, and even critical Major 





=? || Joseph Bagstock weuld have 

ee to praise the excellent arrange- 

i 9 ea ments for members’ = con- 
venience which distinguish the 

Junior Constitutional. The 

latter gentleman conld also 


carry out his sternly expressed 
determination that “where I 
dine I sleep,” for three floors of 
bed-rooms are to be found here 
These are admirably furnished, 
as, indeed, are all the rooms in 
the club, by the world-famous 
firm in Tottenham Court Road, 
The architect is Colonel R. W. 
Edis, F.S.A., and certainly his 
plans and show no 
less originality than successful 
coping with all the require- 


designs 








THE JUNIOR CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB. 


old woman—not really old, but she looked old—with brown 
skin and wrinkled face, beside her 

‘* Melkah,”’’ she said, ‘‘ I am beautiful, am I not ?’’ 

“There is no woman in the world so beautiful.’ 

‘© And Iam dressed as a beautiful woman should ¢ ”’ 

“The Queen of Sheba could not be better dressed.”’ 

‘* He is made of stone, Melkah. I put on my best to wel- 
and to move him. If ever I was attractive in the eyes 
of inn it was to-night. I looked in the glass and saw that I 
was very beautiful. I thought that his stubborn will would 
give way at sight of this my beauty. Oh! I am ashamed, 
because I hoped to conquer—not through my reason or for the 
justice of my case, but through his weakness. But he has no 
weakness. He loved me once; he is a man made for leve. If 
I had been the king’s favourite decking myself out by order 
of the king I could not have looked more beautiful. But he 
is made of stone. His eyes never softened, his cheek never 
flushed; yet I know him, I know him. Oh! at a word, if I 
had but spoken that word—if I had but yielded—there would 
have been softening enough. It is not that he now scorns 
what once he loved. Oh! no—no-no—I am not jealous of 
Emanuel. No other woman could ever be to him what I have 
been, No—no—I am not 
jealous.” 

“Yet man is man,” said 
the old woman. ‘ And he is 
your husband.”* 

“Tf not even my beauty 
could) move him oh! I 
know—wealth, ease, luxury 
have no charms for him. 
You cannot tempt him with 
the common things. And 
I humiliated myself to trying 
the only thing—the weapon 
of every woman—my own 
beauty. I paraded myrecit 
before his eyes, I am 
ashamed, Melkah.”’ 

“Tf a woman cannot per- 


cone 


suade by sweet looks and 
sweet voice, how shall she 
prevail? And he is your 


husband.”’ 

‘**No, Melkah, he is my 
husband no more. He would 
be Master—that or nothing. 
Master! — my Master 
mine!’ She laughed bitter- 
ly. ‘I am to obey him in 
all things; to ask his will: 
to beg his permission. H: 
would be Master or nothing. 
Then let him be nothing. 
Let him return to the poverty 





where I found him. My 
Master = mine? No, Mel- 
kah, no!”’ 
“VYetheisaman. And 
it is the nature of a man to 


be Master.”’ 
** Itis best that we should 


part. There shall be no 
question who i Master of 
mysclf.’’ 

‘“Nuay,”’ said the old 
women, *' a wife is best with 





ments ofagreatclub, Take, for 
example, the very fine dining- 
room, nearly one hundred feet 
long, where a spacious adjunct is a strangers’ dining-room. 
Then, appropriately enough, we have the handsome smoking- 
room communicating with a large billiard-room, wherein the 
rival claims of tables by Burronghes and Watts and Thurston 
may be decided. In the smoking-room, we may mention, is an 
important canvas by Castiglione, entitled “ Resting for the 
Night.” This was presented to the club by Mr. John Maple, 
while another picture in this room is the gift of Mr. Massey- 
Mainwaring. One of the most delightful rooms in the 
building is the library, furnished with walnut—an agree- 
able contrast to the mahogany of other rooms. We should 
recommend the club to reprint the sentences used by the 
Prime Minister on the occasion of the opening of the Library 
at the National Liberal Club, in which he spoke of the silent 
appeal of the empty shelves, Already, however, some contri- 
butions have been made to the literary contents of this fine 
apartment. There is alsoa “ smoking library ” to meet (as the 
courteous secretary remarked) the necessity of those who are 
not allowed to smoke in the library, and who cannot read in 
thesmoking-room. We are not surprised to hear that already 
the total number of members is rapidly approaching five 
thousand. 





SMOKING ROOM AT THE JUNIOR CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB. 
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A WINTER’S TALE. 
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MANUFACTURE AT ISLETEN, NEAR FLUELEN, SWITZERLAND. 
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14 
A ROMANTIC 


BY 


HYPOTHESIS. 


ANDREW LANG. 


When the Spanish missionaries arrived in Mexico, shortly 
after the conquest of that country by Cortes, nothing 
puzzled them more than the religion of the Aztecs. In- 
deed, there is no greater puzzle in the whole history of 
religion. The ritual was the most ferocious ever known: 
the number of human victims offered yearly is calculated 
at from twenty to sixty thousand. The heart of the living 
sacrifice was torn from the breast and held up before the 
Dressed in the flayed skin of the victim, the priest 
This was the most con- 


god. 
performed his abominable rites. 
spicuous feature in the worship; but human sacrifices are 
known elsewhere. Elsewhere, too, the celebrant wears the 
skin of the animal sacrificed, and a mystic system identifies 
first the victim and then the priest with the god. The 
le did not he in these facts, but in the analogies 
n the Aztec and the Catholic faith. This Aztec cult 
had a system of moral injunctions and of prayers which 


puzzl 
| twe 
s much nearer, in ideas and expressions, to the precepts 
of the Gospel than do any moralities of Buddhism or of the 
Vedic hymns. The prayers collected from Aztec manuscripts 
and from memory, by Sahagun are proofs of this elevation 
Gods in hideous 


con) 


of thought and purity of moral aspiration. 
forms, gods whose shrines reeked with human gore, were 
propitiated in language the most devout and majestic. 
‘he Creator is ‘* the God by whom we live,”’ ** who knows 

hts, and give 
of perfect perfection and purity.” 
O Lord, fer 

t intended for our destruction, 

Impart to us, out 
mercy, thy gifts, which we 


incorporeal, 
** Wilt thou 


s all gifts,’ ‘‘ invisible, 


ever: is this 


ition ? 
thy to receive through our 
In morality we have the 
parallel to Christian 
who looks too curiously 
committed 

But the 
inner religion 


be 


has ilready 
his eves. 

r merits of the 

only 


cannibals can 


a reader of Sahagun. 
inconceivable, though it is 
that two currents of religious 
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it best to return to Iceland. The exact point of his settle- 
ment is disputed. Various sites have been selected between 
Labrador and New England. Thereafter Vineland the 
Good becomes a legendary land, mixed up with medieval 
fables. , 

There is, however, one entry in the Icelandic annals 
which shows that Vineland was not wholly forgotten. 
Under the year 1121 we read, ‘* Bishop Erie Uppsi sought 
Vineland.” Ina later set of annals, written before 1395, 
we read, “In 1121 Eric, Bishop of Greenland, went in 
search of Vineland.” We hear no more of Bishop Eric. 
No record speaks of his home-coming, none declares that 
he was lost with his company. In 1124 a new bishop, 
Arnold, was ordained in Greenland. 
for Eric. Was 


Perhaps they were 
weary of waiting Bishop Eric Uppsi 
Quetzalcoatl ? 

This is my agreeably romantic hypothesis. That the 
Aztecs should have been familiar with the white, bearded 
divine man, a teacher, is hardly to be explained except on 
an accurate tradition. Men make the 
x beast ; they do not 


the hypothesis of 
gods in known 

invent a kind of man which happens really to exist beyond 
‘tt us imagine, then, that 


images of man « 


the scope of their experience. Li 
Eric found Vineland, or some other part of the American 
coast; that he avoided the enmity of the Skraelings; that 
he and his company fell in with a great barbaric tribe, not 
yet, perhaps, settled in Anahuac; that he instructed them 
f such metals as the soil yielded, and that he 
the 
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THE SWISS DYNAMITE CARTRIDGE 
FACTORY AT ISLETEN. 

The manufacture of dynamite for beneficial use in mining 
and engineering work, as well as for military purposes, is 
carried on largely in almost every country of Europe. 
namely, at Ablon, 
Paulilles, near 


France has three notable factories 
near Honfleur, on the Seine estuary; at 
Port-Vendres, in the south of France; and at Cugny, not 
far from Moret, in the Department of the Neine-et-Marne : 
these establishments yearly over twenty-five 
millions of dynamite cartridges. One of the earliest that 
were set in operation is that founded in Switzerland twenty 
years ago by M. Xavier Bender, at the instance of the 
late M. Louis Favre, the chief engineer of the St. Gothard 
railway tunnel, to provide the powerful instrument which 
modern science has invented for penetrating mountains of 


produce 


granite and other hard rock with a facility and economy 
of labour that could not in former 
ages. A visit to this factory, which is situated at Isleten, 
at the lower end of the Isenthal, in the vicinity of Fluelen, 
the port on the Lake of Uri so known to TAN 
English not be but the 
favour of admission to inspect the processes is seldom 
The THe han al 


have been imagined 


well 
tourists, would uninteresting ; 
granted w ithout a special recommendation. 
operations, however, do not appear to be very complicated, 
and are mostly performed by Swiss women and girls with 
the aid of by hand the 
tables. We nothing here to of the chemical 
composition of of the explosive 
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Two new pictures by Mr. Burne-Jones have just been 
presented to Peter's, Vere Street. The altar-piece, 
which is by the same great artist, was given by disciples of 
the late F. D. Maurice, in me mory of their master. Among 
the foremost of late Charles Bland Radcliffe, 
M.D., and the two new pictures are a memorial of him. 
of the altar-piece, forming a 
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this 


at season year. 


ydon for change of air. 


st. 


these was the 
They stand on each side 
magnificent triptych, and are the tribute of a wife’s devo- 
tion and of the artist's ardent friendship. The subject of 
the pictures is the Annunciation. They are of rare beauty, 
that religious art worthy of the great days 
The 
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THE ART OF JAPAN. 
Japan and its Art. By Marcus B. Huish. A new and 
pte edition. - (The Fine ArtSociety.)— Our knowledge 
of the art of the “great august country,” as Japan is 
termed by its oldest poets, increases so rapidly each year 
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* Japan and its Art.’’ 


EXORCISING 


From 


AN ONI,. 


that a new edition of a work originally published four 
years ago is not a mere reprint. In the interval a good 
deal has been learned by our increased intercourse with the 
people of that remarkable country, and a good deal from 
the journeyings and wanderings of European travellers 
and artists. Mr. Huish has done well, therefore, in bring- 
ing down to date the varied stock of information he pos- 
and for those who meditate entering upon the 
dangerous career of a connoisseur in Japanese work a 
more trustworthy guide cannot be found. Mr. Huish 
unites the caution of an expert with the enthusiasm of an 
artist, and while he can describe the beauties of netsukes, 
lacquer, cloisonné, and metal work, and dilate on the 
varieties of pottery and porcelain, and on the methods of 
xylography, he is careful to warn collectors against the 
pitfalls which have been so astutely dug for them. 

Not the least valuable portion of this volume, however, 
is that which appeals to the ordinary reader by a succinct 
and readable sketch of the early history of Japan, its 
physical aspect and its religious development. The con- 
nections between the legendary history of a people and its 
art is too obvious to require proof; but in Japan the reac- 
tion of the art upon the religion of the country is an 
interesting feature. When Japanese art first began to 
assert itself there is no solid ground to decide, but 
Mr. Huish gives a facsimile drawing of lacquer 
work, assigned to the seventh century, in which the sense 
of grace and beauty is very strongly marked. How this 
has been fostered through succeeding centuries the illus- 
trations in this volume show, and from them we have 
selected two or three of the most typical. 


SOSSOS : 


some 


HYTHE AND THE SCHOOL OF MUSKETRY. 
The School of Musketry at Hythe. By W.S. Miller. (W. 
Clowes and Sons.)—Besides an accurate special treatise 
upon one of the most important British military institu- 
tions, there is an interesting study of topography and local 
antiquities in the introductory part of Mr. Miller’s attrac- 
tive and useful work. Any visitor to Folkestone or its 





EBISU. FROM A SWORD-GUARD. (GILBERTSON COLLECTION.) 
From 


“ Japan and its Art.” 


neighbourhood with a day to spare will find it both pleasant 
and instructive to carry this elegant volume, which is 
adorned with three beautiful little maps and numerous 
other illustrations, finely reproduced from the author's 


TILK 
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photographs, a few miles westward to Hythe. He 
may thence explore the ancient and the latter out- 


lets of the river Rother—namely, the Roman Lemanee, 
or Lymne; also Romney, to which that river was 
diverted by the construction of the Rhee Wall; and, 
farther’ west, the old’ estuary that’ made Rye and 


Winchelsea, in past ages, considerable maritime ports. 
Nowhere else on the English coast is there a better example 
of the effects of such changes in the flow of waters through 
low-lying lands as have repeatedly transformed whole 
provinces of Holland and Belgium, causing the rise and 
decline, by turns, of rich and famous cities. As a guide to 
the survey of this fascinating problem, Mr. Miller’s concise 
description, within less than a dozen pages, should 
gratify the scholarly taste of students of history and 
that of lovers of the seashore. But the main sub- 
ject of this treatise is one of much practical importance 
to officers of the Army, the Militia, and the Volun- 
teers, also to many non-commissioned officers of these 
forces who receive musketry instruction at the great 
establishment founded in 1854. The buildings at Hythe 
now occupied by the School of Musketry had, during half a 
century, belonged to the Royal Staff Corps, who constructed 
the Royal Military Canal. About four hundred officers 
and seven hundred non-commissioned officers, sergeants 
and others, are instructed in the course of the year, and 
become qualified, with certificates after the regular examina- 
tion, to act as regimental instructors; there are special 
courses for Volunteers. Five courses, each of six or seven 
weeks’ duration, are held in the year. Mr. Miller describes 


the arrangement of parties, alternately divided into 
the * Out Wing ” and the ** In Wing,” under a Captain 


Instructor and a Lieutenant Instructor, but subdivided 
into squads, under Sergeant-Instructors, engaged, respect- 
ively, in shooting on the ranges or in aiming-drill, range- 
finding, the use of the stadiometer, and judging distance ; 
and, at the School, in the firing exercise, machine-gun 
drill, and learning the mechanism of the rifle. The illus- 
trations showing every correct position of the rifleman are 
likely to be as useful as those of the scenery, the views of 
the ranges, the canal, Lymne and Hythe; and the exterior 
and interior of the buildings, with the mess-room, ante- 
room, leeture-room, and cricket-ground, are inviting and 
pleasing. This work is dedicated to the present Com- 
mandant, Colonel C, G. Slade, late of the Rifle Brigade. 


HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
By Count A. K. Tolstoi. Translated 
Two vols. (Sampson Low 


A RUSSIAN 
The Terrible Czar. 
by Captain H. Clare Filmore. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 

Mr. Swinburne has at last joined the poetic chorus in praise 
of the late Lord Tennyson. His verses, which appear in 
the Nineteenth Century under the title of ‘‘ Threnody,” do 
not reach the height-attained by some of his memorial 
poems in the past, notably the ‘‘ Ave atque Vale.” Never- 
theless, there is a certain freshness about the poem which 
has not been touched by any of the other singers, their 
happiest efforts being, after all, somewhat too reminiscent. 
It is, perhaps, hardly fair to quote more than one stanza 
from a poem for which the proprietors of the Nineteenth 
Century must have paid a very large sum of money, and 
which consists of only twenty-seven lines. We extract 
the following 
So, when night for his eyes grew bright, his proud head 

pillowed on Shakespeare’s breast, 
Hand in hand him, soon to stand 

glories that death loves best, 
Passed the light of his face from 

to radiant rest. 


with where shine the 


sight, and sank sublimely 


Our readers will be glad to know that Mr. William 
Watson has so far recovered from his recent illness as to 
admit of his reappearance as a poet. The Daily Chrouiel 
of Jan. 2 publishes a poem by Mr. Watson entitled ‘* A 
New Year's Prayer,’ from which we quote the first 
few lines 

In the blanched night, when all the world lay frore, 

And the cold moon, the passiouless, looked down 

Commiserating man the passion-curst— 

Man made in passion and by passion marred— 

Through the pale silence on the New Year's verge, 

This prayer fled forth, and trembled up to heaven 


**( Thou whose homestead is eternity : 
Who scest the hunger and the toil of men, 
And how the love of life and wife and babe 
Is brother of hate and sire of deeds of death: 
peace in our time, O Lord!” 


Give peace—give peace : 


Mr. George Meredith has almost finished his new novel, 
the title of which is to be ‘‘The Amazing Lover.” If we 
are not mistaken. the effort will be pronounced one of Mr. 
Meredith’s most brilliant achievements, taking rank at once 
with ‘‘ Diana of the Crossways” and ** Richard Feveril,”’ both 
of which appealed to a larger constituency than ‘* One of 











AN EAGLE. BY BAIRON, 
From “ 


and Co.)—The author of this powerful story, who died in 
1875, was a trusted member of the Government adminis- 
tration in the reign of Alexander II.; and _ his literary 
works, though far less widely known than those of Count 
Leo Tolstoi, are still held in esteem. The Russian 
history of the sixteenth century, especially at the period 
when the Grand Dukes of Moscow began to wear 
the imperial title of Czar, presents’ many wild acts 
of cruelty and of unchecked tyranny, especially in the 
frantic career of the notorious Ivan IV. Count Alexis 
Tolstoi’s stirring and exciting narrative, though as much 
a fiction as Sir Walter Scott's novels, is partly founded 
on some facts which took place from 1565 to 1570, 
transposing their dates and putting them into com- 
bination with the purely imaginary scenes and persons 
of the tale. In his descriptions, of the manners of 
the Czar’s Court, the domestic life of wealthy nobles, 
the habits of the peasantry, the religious observances, 
and the social customs of the people, as they were three 
hundred years ago, this author is probably as much to be 
relied upon as any historical novelist. It is a dreadful 
picture of the orgies of barbaric despotism that he has 
drawn, in which the predominating agency for evil, under 
the deadly misrule of the almost insane Czar, is a band of 
ruthless licensed malefactors, called the Opritchniki, ever 
ready to slaughter, ravage, plunder, and indulge in the 
most savage excesses, either by Ivan’s direct orders or with 
the expectation of his approval, when his suspiciousness 
or vindictiveness was aroused, even against loyal and 
honest subjects. A young Prince Nikita Seryebryany 
is the hero, involved in most perilous associations. This 
novel, having already passed into a second edition, must be 
considered to have fair y won success with English readers. 





Japan 








(AUTHOR'S COLLECTION.) 


and its Art.”’ 


OurConquerors.” The novel, however, which we most keenly 
anticipate is ‘‘The Journalist,” in which he is currently 
reported to have introduced Mr. Frederick Greenwood, 
Mr. John Morley, Mr. H. D. Traill, and Mr. W. T. Stead as 
character studies. It is curious that the one of our great 
writers who has been most reticent in his life and who has 
shrunk morethanany otherfrom publicity should have fallen, 
apparently, under the spell of the personal aspect in modern 
journalism. But then, it may be remembered that in every 
one of his books characters more or less famous in con- 
temporary life are introduced. Beauchamp, it has been 
stated with some authority, is the counterpart of Admiral 
Maxse. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy—concerning whom, by-the-way, 
an American correspondent circulated the absurd report 
that he was dangerously ill, whereas, on a recent visit to 
London he expressed himself as being in perfect health— is 
hard at work on another novel, which he thinks will eclipse 
“Tess... Mr. Hardy is.much concerned as to the final 
form of his story ‘‘ The Pursuit of the Well-Beloved.” As 
it appeared in our pages, its ending was of a somewhat 
sombre and pessimist character. The hero, VPearston, 
recovering from an attempted suicide, finds his wife has 
returned to him after many years as a wretched and 
haggard crone. ‘The alternative endings of the story 
which have been suggested to Mr. Hardy include the 
presentation of the return of the wife as merely a dream, 
or the more conventional termination of the girl Avice the 
Third being softened by her husband's self-sacrifice and 
magnanimity, and his complete gain of her heart. Let 
us hope that the latter may finally be selected by 
Mr. Hardy as the conclusion of his story. K. 
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few Gallery, where the traditions of the original 
Grosvenor Gallery have to some extent been preserved, was 
the most fitting spot for an exhibition of the works of an 
artist who owes his popularity (though nothing else) to 
first afforded to him by Sir Coutts 
that time Mr. 
who 


the opportunities 
Burne-Jones, although 
had the 


Lindsay. Up to 


highly appreciated by those means of 


becoming acquainted with him, 
was practically unknown to the 
great majority of his fellow- 
countrymen. The Royal Academy 


would not or could not recognise 


his merits until popular out- 
cry became so great that it 
was impossible for that body 


to ignore the claims of one 
held 
contemporary art, and was form- 
ing a school which attracted all 
true lovers of painting, even if 
unable to accept ali Mr. 
Jones's special methods of work. 

The collection of his pictures, 
now brought together for the first 


who a distinctive place in 


surne- 


will, unless we are greatly 


establish Mr. 


Jones in public favour and esteem. 


time, 
mistaken, surne- 
Ilis mannerisms, especially in 
colour, will be recognised as part 
and parce | of his art, and the very 
absence of dramatic force, which 
is the leading characteristic of 
his work, intelligible 


as one follows out by the help of 


bec oOmes 


this admirably arranged collection 


the development of his thought 
ind art. The period covered by 
these pictures is not less than 


thirty years, and throughout that 
retch of 


dominance of 


time we can trace the 
that 


which, as in some Italian masters, 


morbidezza 


was raised to the dignity of a cult; 
but by Mr. Burne-Jones this ten- 
dency is tempered by his refine- 
The nt and, it may be added, by his 
thorough English feeling. LBotti- 
celli in the first instance, and then 
Luini, rather than Raffaelle, seem 
to have attracted 

beginning, but in 
be said that he was 


him from the 
none of his 
works can it 
an imitator or a plagiarist. 

The present series starts from 


a time when Pre-laphaclitism 


was on the wane; and it is there- 
fore interesting to observe that its 
influence is more apparent in the 
second stage of Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
work (as, for instance, in ‘* The 
Merciful Knight,” painted in 1863) 
specimen, 


than in the earlier 


Two years later he produced the 
“(Chant d’Amour,”’ 


opinion of many has never been 


which in the 
surpassed, even by the ‘* Legend 
of the Briar Rose,” of which, un- 
fortunately, no panel is here ex- 
hibited. In the which 
separates these two great works, 
Mr. fancy 
growing judgment 
riper, and his palette stronger. 
In ‘‘ Venus’s Mirror,” the ‘‘ Garden 
‘ King Cophetua 
Maiden ’’—-to 


interval 
B Jones’s ras 
surne - Jones 8 was 


richer, his 


of Pan,” and 


and the 


, 
t wear 
Beggar 
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only of the 


have 


mention a few 
the artist steadily increasing the range of his work, never, 


mere important —we 


however, aiming at any dramatic expression of feeling, 
but content with a romantic treatment of classical myths or 


popular legends. It is, perhaps, this perpetual struggle 


between romantic and classical influences, as displayed 


in the numerous pictures hung round the walls of the 
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New Gallery, which excites and sustains our interest in 
He will interpret the myth or 
vay wholly original and often unex- 


Mr. Burne-Jones’s work. 
the legend in a 
pected, but always in the same spirit. Ilis imagination 
is essentially medizeval, and, although his hand shows a 
constantly increasing freedom from the traditions and 
formularies of his art, yet his mind seems to have the 
faculty of crystallising its food 
by an absolutely fixed action. 

To alarge number of persons 
Mr. Burne-Jones is only known 
as the painter and _ interpreter 
(after hisown manner) of Arthurian 
legends, classical allegories and 
stories, and Christian mysteries, 
He is, however, at times willing 
to descend to the more prosaic 
work of portrait-painting, but he 
gives his sitters the full benefit of 
his poetic feeling. The two studies 
of heads, Clara and Sidonia von 
Bork, although nominally con- 
nected with a story-which when 
translated had considerable vogue 
in this country about thirty years 
ago, are obviously actual studies 
from life. And in the gallery 
which is hung with the studies for 
his larger works thereare numerous 
instances of Mr. 
ways of dealing with real life. The 
most complete as a picture is the 
portrait of a young child, Miss 
Gertrude 
pressive face he throws a serious- 
not this time melancholic, 
almost out of keeping with her 
tender years. 

There are further proofs in this 
exhibition of Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
capabilities and many -sidedness. 
As a designer and decorator of fur- 
niture, as well as an illustrator of 
manuscripts and painter of fans, he 
show work which will bear 
comparison not only with contem- 
porary artists and craftsmen, but 
with some of those of the best 
period and of the most highly 
trained centres. The ‘‘ Box of 
Pandora ” is a triumph of delicate 
taste and skill, and the decoration 
of the larger Italian 
illustrating the ‘‘ Garden of the 
Hesperides,” that when 
working in gesso duro Mr. Burne- 


Burne-J« nes’s 


Lewis, into whose ex- 


ness, 


can 


cassone, 
shows 


Jones can express his thoughts as 
fancifully and as delicately as 
with the paint-brush. 

To estimate Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
true place in Englizh art would 
require time and space beyond our 
His art, although on 
one side showing the influence of 


disposal. 


Rossetti and on another the teach- 
ings of Mr. William Morris, is 
essentially personal. He has little 
sympathy with the prose-poetry of 
Mr. Ford Madox Brown, and less 
with the poetic prose of Sir John 
Millais. 


in the pursuit of a 


His steady perseverance 
somewhat 
hopeless ideal occasionally betrays 
him into monotony, but his re- 
markable qualities as a draughts- 
man, his true sense of decorative 
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** TEMPERANTIA.” “A WOOD NYMPH.” 


ure him One personal detail of Mr. Burne-Jones will not be out © by kind permission from Mr. Malcolm Bell's ‘* Edward 
1 of pl ice on this occasion. Almost his first attempt to obtain Burne-Jones: a Record and Review,” Just publishe L by 
f Mr. Burne-Jones’s work here repro- employment was in the pages of this Paper. Rossetti, who George Bell and Sons. 
various phases of his art. Except in had always taken a great interest in him, obtained 
ittle to mark the passage of time. from the proprietors an order to reproduce in black and 
mgly marked Italian surroundings white Mr. Windus’s ‘‘ Burd Helen,” a picture to which we 
h characterise tl ‘Chant d'Amour” and ‘Mirror referred on the occasion of the dispersal of the Leyland 
Venus ” disappeared, and he trusted to his own collection last summer. The order was never carried out, 
drative sense to complete his work. In such works as for Mr. Burne-Jones felt himself unequal or unwilling 








“LE CHANT D'AMOUR.” 


une” and the “Golden Stairs” we for a task which, if undertake 1, would have modified 





iid of his figures alone he is able to fill, somewhat his subsequr nt career. 


almiost to overcrowd, his space, but without in any way The Illustrations of Mr. Burne-Jones’s works that we 





breaking the pure and regular lines of beauty which in present are from photographs by Mr. IF. Hollver, of 


each case make up the general design Pembroke Square, Kensington, and tiey are reprinted 
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THE MIRROR OF VENUS.” 











A GREAT ENGLISH PAINTER. 
Edward Burne-Jones : By Malcolm 
Bell. (London: George Bell and Sons, 1893.) 
frankly of a contemporary is always a delicate task. 


happily still 


a Record and Review. 
To write 
So in 


such a book as this, when the story of a life 


in its prime—must needs be told with the omission of those 
piquant personal items which flavour most biographies, we 
are ready to accept anything short of uncritical adulation. 





“SIR GALAHAD.” 


To his credit be it reckoned that Mr. Bell has not gone so 
far as some whose position should have enjoined more 
discreet utterance: Mr. Ruskin, for example, who in ‘* Fors 
Clavigera,” July 2, 1877, said of Mr. Burne-Jones that 
‘*‘ his work is simply the only art-work produced in England 
which will be received by the future as classic of its kind 
the best that has been or could be.” Therefore, despite 
some excess of appreciation, one has but to reflect upon the 
rhapsodies of certain ‘‘ yearnest ” admirers 
to own that the counsel, if he has naturally 
made the most of his client’s case, has at 
least presented a mass of facts orderly in 
their disposition and well-nigh exhaustive 
in quantity. We miss notice of only a few 
works, and those of trifling importance, 
executed, probably, as gifts to friends, and 
bevond the reach of the most 
recorder—such as the illumination to the 
‘* Rubayat of Omar Khayyam,” now in the 
New Gallery; while on the other hand, 
we have a complete catalogue, not merely 
of all finished works, but of many designs 
and drawings whose existence was scarce 
suspected by the best-informed students of 
the artist. 

In his claim for recognition of Mr. 
Burne-Jones’s talent, Mr. 
with most who either blame or praise, does 


careful 


sell, in common. 
not specially note the essentially English 
quality of his art. True, Mr. Whistler has 
told us, and a thousand disciples have 
echoed it, until we acce pt it as an axiom, 
that ‘‘ there is no such thing as English art. 
You might as well talk of English mathe- 
matics. Art is art, and mathematics is 
mathematics.” This, too, despite his suc- 
cessful attempt to distinguish as ‘‘ Royal” a 
certain Society of British Artists. Has not 
Mr. Henley also pointed out that there is no 
parochial limitation in art, that Peebles and 
Paris know but one standard ? Yet, if art be 
indeed alw ivs cosmopolitan, the camera is 
chief artist. Your Kodak knows no parish, 
but records Britain or Japan with equal 
absence of dialect. Yet, could Greek art 
have arisen amid British fogs, or the naive 
allegories that delight the northern pe opl s 
been depicted in their redundant detail 
to the g 
Both French and American critics recognise 
Mr. Burne-Jones as peculiarly an English 


ad jec tive 


quicker - witted southern races 


irtist; nor do they use the disparagingly. 
We who are so ready to apologise away British art 
might remember that Paris, the final 


to-day, has spoken decidedly, 


mi court of 
appeal in such matters 
and recognised both art and its local individuality in 
this painter’s work. We have but to see how Puvis 
Moreau treats somewhat 


de Chavannes or Gustave 
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similar themes to recognise the British flavour in 
Mr. Burne-Jones. Millais’s famous ‘ Beefeater” might 
have been no whit less effective had a medieval 
costume surviving in the Papal Court or in Moscow 
inspired a local artist to a kindred attempt; if the model 
changed his costume, what would be left that is British ? 
Sir Frederick Leighton had done as good work in Italy, in 
France, or in Germany; but in the country that loves the 
novels of Scott, that is perpetually returning to Gothic 
architecture, 
that, whether 
in the ‘* Idylls 
of the King,” 
or in half the 
romances of 
its ‘‘penny 
dreadfuls,” 
appreciates 
the acces- 
sories of the 
Middle Ages, 
we find a 
perennial 
taste for 
Gothie art. 
As you turn 
over the pages 
of this book 
and note the 
‘** King Cophe- 


tua” (admir- 


ably —repro- 
duced) the 
myth of 


Perseus, the 
Annunciation 
or the /Mneid ; 
you realise 
how inevit- 
ably—whether 
legend, Greek 
or Biblical 
hagiology had 
inspired the 
artist the 
treatment is the same. Literature in the flat they may be, 
but they are not epic nor distinctly anecdotic, but, above 
all, ‘‘ féerie,” with the abundancy of detail that folk-lore 
delights in. 

Almost every important picture is included in this book, 
except those of the Briar Rose series, which, by-the-way, 
Mr. Bell regards as the crowning achievement of his hero's 
career, provoking a disclaimer from many critics who refuse 
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somewhat obvious presentation of the theme, with 
a twilight sentiment, the Gétterdammerung of the 
Gods, them all. The reproductions deserve 
more than passing notice—the ‘‘ Circe,” ** Golden Stairs,” 
‘*Venus’s Mirror,” ‘The Baleful Head,” in addition 
to those already quoted, the superb Salisbury windows, the 
famous Exeter College Tapestry, and a score of others are 
admirable. No one who takes interest in the progress of 
the arts can neglect this representative volume, which may 
be safely chosen as a typical example of a phase of art 
that is entirely English, and yet—with all deference be it 
said—entirely worthy the too-often name 
of Art. 

Those acquainted with the difficulty 
of obtaining good plates or blocks from 


pervades 


profaned 


one might almost 
say impossibility 
platinotypes will appreciate the illustrations most. For 
Mr. Hollyer’s photographs, triumphs of dexterous manipv - 
lation in themselves, are the despair of the photo-engraver; 
yet the high standard of excellence of the pictures 
reproduced, the careful summary of its facts, and the 
admirable printing of the Chiswick Press combine to make 
the book worthy of its subject. 


At Chicago, on Dec. 29, there was a terrible accident, 
in which four persons were killed and twenty-four were 
more or less seriously injured. <A heavily loaded street- 
car came into collision at a level-crossing with a loco- 
motive, running at the rate of fifteen miles an hour. The 
passengers in the street-car were those who suffered. 

On Dec. 28, Long Island, New York, was the scene of 
a dynamite explosion, by which several persons lost their 
lives and others were injured, while great damage was done 
to property, It occurred in the yard of the New York and 
Long Island Tunnel Company, in Fourth Street, between 
Vernon and Jackson Avenues. A large quantity of dyna- 
mite was stored there for blasting purposes in connection 
with the tunnel works. 

One of the earliest Victoria Cross heroes has passed away 
at the age of seventy-five—Sergeant-Major Peter Leitch, 
who served twenty-eight years in the Royal Engineers 
seventeen of which were spent abroad. For his bravery xt 
the attack on the Redan in 1855 he was awarded the 
Victoria Cross, and also was created by the French Emperor 
a knight (fifth class) of the Imperial Order of the Legion 
of Honour. He many times fought side by si'e with 
General Gordon, who had great esteem for him, and before 
departing for his memorable Chinese campaign prese nte d 
Leitch with a set of miniatures of his medals. On his 
leaving the service, General Gordon, in the course of a 
private letter, told him that he ‘ would testify to his 
and ability in the ! 


integrity, zeal performance of hi 





“ KINGS’ DAUGHTERS.” 


them that position. According to a well-worn story, 
Mr. Whistler advised Rossetti to ‘‘ frame the sonnet” in 
plac of his painting inspired by the same theme. Mr. 
Burne-Jones has framed his fables; whether in the early 
pen-and-ink drawings of ‘‘Sir Galahad” and ‘ Kings 
Daughters,” or in others of the century of pictures 


within the covers of this sumptuous volume, the same 


duties, while he regarded him as a personal friend.” Such 
worls from such a man are sufficient indication of the 
sterling qualities possessed by this Crimean veteran. His 
career, on the whole, was an eventful one. and he affords 
one more striking example of the many upright and fear- 
less men who, though occupying a comparatively humble 
rank, are the backbone of the English Army. 
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SCIENCE 
BY DR. ANDREW 
There is always an attraction for even unscientific people 
in the topic of the senses and mental powers of the lower 
animals. Often I hear people expressing a curiosity to 
know, for example, ‘‘ what a dog thinks about,” or * if a 
horse or an elephant ‘understands’ what is said to it.” 
Short of being a horse or an elephant, I suppose no exact 
answer can be given to these queries, only we can get 
within measurable distance of fair inferences about the 
mental powers of the animals best known to us and associated 
with us in our daily lives. I suppose, for example, nobody 
denies that the world a dog lives in must be very 
largely a world of odours, appealing to his well developed 
olfactory sense with a power and force of which we can 
form only. a faint conception, The world we know is, of 
course, made up of sensations of light, sound, and other 
vibrations transmitted to us, and appreciated, sorted out, 
classified, and analysed by our sense-organs and intellectual 
centres. Our appreciation of the universe is, after all, a 
matter largely of the training and culture of our mental 
powers. A deaf and dumb man cannot realise what the 
‘**Moonlight Sonata”? means and implies to a person with 
ears to hear and a brain to appreciate the beauties of the 
composition ; and to a odieun Mad man the impressions of 
the outer world must appear of very different kind 
from those received by those possessing normal sight. 
Applying this reasoning to lower life, we arrive at the 
broad conclusion that there must exist very varying 
degrees of appreciation of the world by animals, ranging, 
indeed, from the mere reflex action of the living machine, 
destitute of all intelligence, to a point not very far removed 
from our own sphere. 

Practically, I should say the great difference between a 
man and any other animal amounts to this: that the man, 
in virtue of his higher brain, with its attendant conscious- 
ness, knows a vast deal more about his surroundings (and 
himself) than his lower neighbours. He can get behind 
mere phenomena and concrete things to their causes, and 
to abstract ideas about them, whereas the dog cannot so 
reason at all. This is the matter in a nutshell, apart from 
the philosophical mystification in which folks of a certain 
type of mind delight to indulge. The acts of animals are 
direct, purposive, and, as a rule, are guided by the urgent 
wants of their lives, and show now and then a tendency 
towards adaptation to new circumstances and exigencies of 
existence, 

These thoughts, I confess, have been suggested by 
the perusal of an account of the ways of sea-anemones 


recently given by Herr Nagel as the result of 
investigations carried out at the Zoological Station 


at Naples. Herr Nagel’s experiments, if I mistake not, 
succeed those of Dr. G. J. Romanes, who investigated 
anemone ways some years ago in an analogous fashion. 
These animals are very “ steady and stolidy”’ beings, fixed 
to the rock each by its base, and having a mouth and 
tentacles at the far extremity. The tentacles are the 
means wherewith the prey is seized and drawn towards the 
central mouth, and internally we find a stomach, which is 
somewhat like a bottomless pocket, in that it opens below into 
the inside of the body, This state of matters is common to the 
corals and all other animals belonging to the sea-anemone 
class. Doubtless the open stomach can be closed tem- 
porarily below during the digestion of food, and then may 
unclose to admit of the diffusion of the nutriment into the 
fluid wherewith the body-cavity is filled, and thus to bring 
the nourishment in contact with the tissues. 


Ilerr Nagel, experimenting upon the senses of the sea- 
anemones, found, as might naturally have been expected, 
that the tentacles are the seat of the greatest nerve activity. 
They are the guardians of the anemone domain, as it were- 
hall-porters, to receive or to warn off visitors, as the case 
Anemone-nerves are not in a high state of 
evolution, They exist, and that is about all that can 
be said of or for them. As regards senses, it is 
clear that the tentacles are the seat of whatever 
impressions anemone-life receives, if we except, perhaps, a 
row of colour-spots placed around the mouth, which repre- 
sents a series of rudimentary eyes. What Herr Nagel has 
proved is that the tentacles are probably the seat of 
anemone touch, using this term ‘‘ touch” in a wide sense. 
For touch, as Goethe put it, is ‘the mother of all the 
senses,” seeing that it 1s not only the beginning of every- 
thing else in the way of knowledge, but every other sense 
represents in itself only a modification of touch. 


may be. 


When a piece of sardine was carefully brought in 
contact with the tentacles it was first gently touched as 
if by way of a preliminary investigation, then it was 
seized and conveyed to the mouth as an acceptable 
tit-bit. A similar pellet of blotting-paper saturated 
with sea-water was not aeized at all. There was dis- 
crimination here exhibited, only of the kind which we call 
‘* reflex,’”’ because it is of the unreasoning and unconscious 
kind, for I do not suppose even the most ardent zoophilist 
for a moment will argue that a orainless beast like the 
sea-anemone can be conscious of anything at all. When, 
however, the bit of blotting-paper was soaked in fish-juice, 
it was seized as was the bit of sardine, but was duly 
rejected after a time without being swallowed. Here a 
further and natural discrimination was exercised : the bit of 
blotting-paper, being a delusion and a snare, was, of course, 
not entertained as a feasible digestive ‘‘ idea,” although, 
naturally,the fish-juice attracted the tentacle asa proper food. 
Whenthe blotting-paper was saturated with quinine, the ten- 
tacles refused to have anything to do with such a bitter pill, 
and quinine and other substances applied to the outer sur- 
face of the body and to the space between the mouth and 
tentacles had no appreciable effect. Meat placed near the 
gaping mouth of an anemone was not noticed ; it requires 
the exercise of the touch-sense—that is, of actual contact, 
to ensure the reception and seizure of food. The tentacles 
thus exercise a touch and a taste sense, and they are sensi- 
tive to heat as well; but taste and the heat-sense are only 
modifications of touch ; so that we see in the anemone how 
the mother-sense gradually becomes evolved to include in 
its exercise other senses and duties than those pertaining 
to ordinary sensation alone. To watch and study the ways 


of sea-anemones should afford an easy and interesting 
study to my readers in their summer visits to the sea. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


E B (Liverpool).—The author's move provides for 1. Kt takes P, 2. B to Q 
3rd, mate. If White play as you suggest, the defence is 1. P to R 5th, 
and no mate follows. Problem No. 2535 is perfectly correct, and admits 
of no other solution than the published one. 

B Reyynoips.— Glad to hear from you again. 
request in the other matter. 

G W Biytne.—-We hope to publish the game, but your problem belongs to 
a class we do not care about ; it is deficient in point and strategy. 

A Bearyyer (Surbiton).—The problem admits of two solutions. 

Propitems received from L Desanges, W David, B W La Mothe, and 
G Douglas Angas. 

Correct So.vutions or Proniems Nos. 2532, 2534, and 2535 received from 
P V (Trinidad) ; of No. 2536 from B K Roy (Caleutta) ; of Nos. 2537 and 
2538 from B W La Mothe (New York); of No. 2539 from An Old Lady 

Paterson, U.S.A.), B W La Mothe, John G Grant, and Emile Frau 
Lyons); of No. 2540 from Vi (Turkey); of No. 2541 from Simons 
Manchester), J Marshall, Emile Frau, E B (Liverpool), G Grier (Hednes- 
ford), John G Grant, K Templar, A T Froggatt (Kilkenny), T Butcher 
Cheltenham), Fortamps (Brussels), Fitz-Warain (Exeter), John M‘Robert 
Crossgar), Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), E G Boys, M Salem 
Trieste), Vi, J D Tucker (Leeds), and Joseph T Pullen (Launceston). 

Correct Sotutions or Proptem No. 2542 received from H 8 Brandreth, 

T T Blythe, Shadforth, T Roberts, W Wright, L Desanges, W David 
Cardiff}, W Guy, jun. (Johnston), C M A B, Bernard Reynolds, 
G T Hughes (Athy), A Beginner, K Templar, J D Tucker, G Joicey, T G 
Ware), H B Hurford, A Newman, J A B, G Wotherspoon, Alpha, E E H, 
Julia Short (Exeter), Ignoramus, Bluet, W R Raillem, C E Perugini, 
Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), W P Hind, R Worters (Canterbury), Martin F, 
Z% Ingold (Frampton), A Warner, J F Moon, R H Brooks, Victorino 
Aoiz y del Frago, Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), F J Knight, Joseph Willcock 
Chester), E Bygott, Columbus, Dr F St, and E Louden. 

Correct SoLutTions or our CuristMas AND New Year Propiems received 
from R Worters (Canterbury), J F Moon, W P Hind, W R Raillem, T G 

Ware), Bernard Reynolds, C E Perugini, J W Blagg (Cheadle), C Croft, 
R H Brooks, Shadforth, and H 8 Brandreth. 


We have complied with your 


By P. H. Witiiams. 
BLACK. 
Any move 


So.vution or Propitem No. 2541. 
WHITE, 
1. R to Q 2nd 
2. Mates accordingly. 
PROBLEM No. 
By P. G. L. F. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Game played between Messrs. W. H. Gusstoy, of Cambridge, and 
Bitte, of Chatteris. 
Ruy Lopez. 

Mr. B. 
P to K 4th 
Kt to Q B 3rd 
P to Q R 38rd 
Kt to B 3rd 
Kt takes P 
P to Q Kt 4th 
P to Q 4th 
Kt to K 2nd 


BLACK (Mr. B. 
K to Kt 3rd 

B to R 3rd 

B takes Kt 

B to B sq 

Q to K se 

P to B 4th 

B to B 4th 


wurre (Mr. G. 
23. P to K R 4th 
24. Kt to K 4th 
25. Kt to Kt 5th 
26. Q takes B 
27. R to K 4th 
28. Q to K 3rd (ch 
29. R to K B 4th 


wire (Mr. G. 
P to K 4th 

Kt to K B 3rd 
B to Kt 5th 

B to R 4th 
Castles 

P to Q 4th 

. B to Kt ard 

P takes P 


PNA 


%. R to K sq B to Kt 2nd be K 3 

10. Kt to Kt 5th Kt takes Kt 30. B to Q sq Q to K 2nd 
11. B takes Kt Q to Q 2nd 31.PtoQ Ktd4th RtoQBsq 
12. Kt to B 3rd 32. P to R 4th 


B takes Kt at this juncture, followed by 
P to K 6th, looks feasible, but on exami- 
nation will be found premature. 
P to Q BSrd 
P to R 3rd 


An excellent move, which ultimately 

gains the open Rook's file for White. 

R to B 3rd 

P takes P 

R to Q sq 

R to K 3rd 

P to B 3rd 

R toQ Baq 

Q to Q 3rd 

R to Q sq 


32. 
33. R P takes P 
34. B to B 3rd 
35. B takes R P 
36. B to B 3rd 
| 37. R to R sq 
38. K P takes P 
39. Q to Q 2nd 
40. Q to R 2nd 
White has played with great skill all 
through, and his present rejoinder leaves 
Black at his mercy. 


12. 
13. Kt to K 2nd 
14. B takes Kt B takes B 
15. Kt to B 4th Q to B 4th 

Black has defended himself with con- 
siderable skill up to this stage, but he 
seems to have been unprepared for White's 
next move, 


16. Kt to R 5th 





B to K B sq 
P to Kt 3rd 

A disagreeable necessity, which bring 
trouble in its train. 


18, Kt to B 6th (ch) K to Q sq 10. K to Kt 2nd 
19. Q to Q 4th K to B 2nd 41.Qto R7th (ch) K to Bsq 
20. R to K 2nd Q to K 3rd 42.Q to R8th (ch) K to Q 2nd 
21.Q Rto K sq R to Q sq 43. Q to Kt7th (ch) K to K sq 


44. R takes B, and wins. 
CHESS IN NEW YORK. 
Game played between Herr E. Lasker and an Amateur. 


2.Q to K B 4th P to K R 4th 


n 


Remove Whites Q Kt. 
wiuirt (Mr. L.) wreack (Amateur).| wore (Mr. L.) Brack (Amateur). 
1. P to K B 4th P to K B 4th RY isn * good ey rh to sacrifice Kt and 
2. P to Q Kt 3rd P to K 3rd Bf v s took anc Pawn, even whe n re- 
3. B to Kt 2nd KttoK Bard | Fs fn Spel = a a8, Sane Spee atlee 
4. Kt to B 3rd B to K 2nd ei . 

BP to K 3rd PtoQ Kt 3rd | 17. Q takes Kt B to Kt 4th 
6. B to K 2nd P to B 4th | 18. Q to Kt 3rd B takes R 
7. Castles B to R 3rd 19. B takes B Q to Kt 2nd 
8. P to Q rd Kt to B 3rd 20. P to Q 4th B to K 5th 


B to Kt 2nd 
Q to B 2nd iD 
P to K R 3rd 21. P to Q 5th 


9. P to K R 3nd 
10. Q to K sq 
11. R to B sq 


If, instead, P takes I’, White gets a fine 
i.ion for his other B by R 3rd to K 6.h. 


K to B 2nd 


2. Kt to K 5th Kt takes Kt 2. P to Q 6th (ch 

13. P takes Kt Kt to Q 4th Mack } ' i all th TI 
~ - pa mseora ver courter ’ this. ” 

14. B to R 5th K to Q sq Pawn should have been eisured earlier 

15. B to Kt 6th but then the pretty finidh here recorded 


would not have 

22. K to B 3rd 

23. Q to R 4th Q to B sq 
White mates in two moves. 


A strong and cramping move. prevent eceurres 


ing the Pawn's advancing on King’s side 
15. B to Q B 3rd 
16. P to B 4th Kt takes P 


We are informed by the Rev. A. B. Skipworth that the amateur winter 
tournament to which we referre1 in our last issue is postponed to Easter. 
By that date a good entry of strong amateurs is promised, Mr. Porterfield 
Rynd, the Irish champion, among the number. It is hoped that some of 
the best players in Scotland will also be there. 

A chess column has been started in the West Sussex Times and Standard. 
The department is under the charge of Mr. Bernard Reynolds. The editor 
announces a problem-solving competition, to commence with the problems 
that appear in the issue of Jan. 9, 1893, and to terminate with the positions 
given on March 25. 


A paper post for the Bishop seems to 
ord. 


NEWS £3 


LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 


THE 


The ancient fable of the town mouse and the country mouse 
is more applicable now even than when it was written. ‘The 
awful fogs that make London almost uninhabitable in the 
winter become more severe as each year adds miles of 
streets to the ever-growing Metropolis. On the other hand, 
the temptation of its energetic, vivid social life is well-nigh 
irresistible to the active-minded. There is no stagnation in 
town. All the year round there is occupation for the intelli- 
gence, there are attractions for the eye and ear, novelties 
of all sorts to interest, and a choice of congenial society. 
The country offers a freshness in the air, a beauty in the 
surroundings, and a repose that are certainly not to he 
despised. But the quiet and lack of society pall. ‘There 
was a judge once, Sir George Mackenzie, who lived in the 
thick and press of life, and wrote an eloquent and elegant 
treatise on the advantages of solitude and a country life ; 
after five-and-twenty more years spent in the most active 
town pursuits, the panegyrist of quiet retired to a country 
abode near Oxford in order to study in the Bodleian 
Library and enjoy perfect..peace. Alas! in three years 
he had*had enough of the country and went to London, 
and settled there for the rest of his days. Milton, Gray, 
and Swift have all left passionately mournful pictures of a 
retired life away from congenial companions and the mani- 
fold stir and stimulus of a great city; and Gibbon wrote 
that a friend’s visit to his country retreat only reminded 
him that ‘‘man, however occupied and amused in his 
closet, is not made to live alone.” What, then, are we to 
wish for ourselves, we town and country mice? Well, | 
think our best resolution is not to wish at all, but to accept 
with patience whateverour condition makes mostconvenient. 

The Burne-Jones Exhibition at the New Gallery offers 
an excuse worthy of such an occasional excursion, from 
however far. It is something to the good for Londoncr: 
to have such a grand, such a marvellous display at their 
doors to feast on as often as they please: it almost hghtens 
the fog. The private views of that and the winter exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy gave evidence of how many 
people do remain in town at this season. At the New 
Gallery I dared not glance towards the pictures till all the 
people had gone, or else I should have had no thought for 
the social aspect of the moment. I go metaphorically on 
my knees, I absorb my mind and soul in these magnificent 
works, these monuments of a great brain working in the 
conception and of an untiring, patient, conscientious skill 
in the details of the only art in which form and colour 
translate thought and feeling. To do the fashionable 
crowd but justice, there was an absorption and interest in 
those pictures that is rarely seen at private views. 

Winter shows in dirty London are of necessity dull 


as regards costume. Most well-dressed women were 
wrapped in furs. The chief noticeable feature was, 


perhaps, the progress of the Empire hat and bonnet. 
These are large and very broad of brim, the bonnets par- 
ticularly having open fronts that rise far above the head. 
One of the prettiest and most becoming was Lady Blom- 
field’s, of black velvet, with pink, fluffy ostrich plumes in 
the front, just far enough forward to cast a becoming 
shade on the pretty dark wearer’s face ; with this was worn 
an ample three-quarter cape of black faille with a dull 
surface, and trimmings of skunk. Mrs. Charles Hancock 
had another becoming bonnet of pink and black; there 
was a crown folded round with old pink velvet, and 
a broad brim of black velvet, with a small plume of 
black feathers for trimming; the dress was black silk, 
with yoke of a beautiful light brocade, containing; 
a dash of pink on a pearly ground, and this brocade 
also lined tall up-standing ‘ cock’s-comb” epaulettes. 
Mrs.:-Edmeston had an Empire bonnet with a folded. crown 
of rich bright yellow, and a brim of a harmonising grey 
blue; her gown was reséda cloth, with. embroideries to 
match in colour forming a yoke trimming. Lady Greville 
looked nice in a green cloth costume and bonnct of 
the same, and a fawn-cloth cape trimmed with beaver. 
Lady Geraldine Somerset, as usual, exemplified the prac- 
tical advantages of a ‘“‘ muddy-weather costume ” in black. 
Theatrical celebrities of the dressed, as distinguished from 
the merely clothed, gender were not numerous— perhaps 
owing to the prevalence of matinées. Miss Mary Anseli 
had the energy to come on after playing in ‘‘ The House- 
Boat’’ in the afternoon and before playing again in the 
evening, and looked extremely pretty in a_ pale - brown 
costume, with a great deal of gold embroidery on the yoko 
of the cape. A nice gown was a skirt of pink epinglé shot 
with green, and made with a Russian coat of green velvet, 
with gold-embroidered belt and bands from the shoulders 
to the waist, the skirt being edged with green velvet, with 
the same gold trimming on it. 

Those of us who have never been in India are apt to 
suppose that it is a place of heat, fever, and unpleasantness 
pure and simple, where nobody would go for any other 
reason than the hope of making money. But there are parts 
of India and seasons of the year when it is quite cool, even 
cold, and the habits of life and native customs have 
always that charm of novelty and variety which is the 
chief inducement to many in undertaking the risks and 
fatigues of foreign travel. It is well known that the 
Duchess of Connaught enjoyed her life in India so much 
that she has desired to return ever since she came home. 
India is a poor country, so far as its masses are concerned, 
and as it is our own if is desirable that the benefit 
of travellers’ gold shall be shed on it by some of 
our rich tourists. Hence, it is a good thing that 
India is becoming yearly more popular as a_ winter 
resort. Many people take a round trip there for the winter 
months, and like the climate and the novelty of life. For 
such as contemplate the excursion the Hon. Mrs. Neville 
Lyttelton has prepared a tiny manual of advice and instruc- 
tion, which she has published through Mr. Stanford. It is 
not a work to review, but simply one to recommend to all 
whom it may concern. It is a model of.concise and clear 
information, almost scientific in its avoidance of needleys 
verbiage and its systematic presentation of all that it is 
worth while to remember. It is addressed to women 
specially, and gives advice as to boxes, wearing apparel. 
procedure on journeys, and all other details, with special 
regard to feminine requirements. The clumsy title of this 
model of conciseness is ‘‘ How to Pack, How to Dress, and 
How to Keep Well on a Winter Tour in India.” 
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Maurice de Guérin’s we have in ieview the” most typical piétures of the 
charming story of year,.as exhibited at the various art exhibitions of Western 
“The Centaur” are Europe. France, although occupying the most prominent 
reproduced in a very places, does not exclude the representatives of other art « 
different way from  schools—as those of Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, 
that of Bracque- Italy, and Spain, and even the States of the Scandinavian 
mond’s etched por- » kingdom are liberally represented. The chief interest of this 
trait of Meryon, from — supplement is the witness it bears to the oft-repeated assertion 

® drawing made by that the majority of Continental artists paint “with a French 
Flameng, who found accent.” Some of the best of the Dutchmen, working under a 
the gifted but silvery sky, are free from the mannerisms which Corot, 
wretched etcher ina Daubigny, and Courbet have rendered popular. This spread 
miserablelodging,and of the furia francese is not, however, to be deplored, for to it 
almost bereft of his we may attribute the reawakening of art in Spain, the return 
senses. Méryon’sstory ton study of nature in Italy, and the breaking down of the 
is one of the most traditions which fenced round the teaching of the Viennese 














THE CENTAUR. 
Drawn by Arthur Lemon. 


“THE MAGAZINE OF ART.” touching of modern artists’, and as 
another instance of the uselessness 
of posthumous fame deserves a fuller 
notice than is here accorded to the 


The Magazine of Art (Cassell and Co.), in its annual form, 


constitutes a fair record of the year’s art, and bears witness to 





the ever rising level of the science of reproduction. The brighter side of his career. i 
resources of black and white no longer satisfy the spirited Among some of the more import- & y \ S 

proprietors of this publication, although their etchings, ant subjects discussed or elucidated N Vy ‘ , 

engravings, and process sketches are not only of a high during the past year in the Magazine ~ ) % ‘ 

degree of excellence, but are regarded as faithful interpreters of Art special interest attaches to : 

of the original works, The chief merit of the Magazine of Mr. Linley Sambourne’s “ Political FACE LIGHTED BY FOOTLIGHTS. 

Art, however, is the variety of the methods which it Cartoons.” Mr. Spielmann’s “ Glimpses Drawn by Professor Herkomer, R.A. ; 


assimilates, by which each pictwre can be treated in the of Artist Life,” and Mr. W.F. Dickes's 


manner most suitable to bring out its special characteristics. attempt to solve the identity of Holbein’s “ Ambassadors ” school. Such pictures as those of Enrique Serra and Mannele ’ 
For example, Mr. Arthur Lemon's poetic illustrations to on other than official lines; while the principal picture Urgel among the Spaniards, of Carlandi and Enrico Cole- : 
: exhibitions of the year are man among the Italians, of Wenglein and Fiigel among the 
abundantly annotated and Austrians, are instances in point, and if Russia still bears 
illustrated. the impress of German rather than of French teaching there 
A special supplement, are already symptoms among the leading Slav painters 
moreover, is issued uniform of impatience and revolt. ‘This is not the place to disenss 
with the Magazine of Art— the varions merits and qualities of the artists of the ‘ 
Net saa “The European Pictures of world; but we may fairly congratulate the editor of this 
iti Le itu », the Year” — which fully volume upon his successful attempt to bring before the 
tee ' deserves the title. In a English public a fair idea of what is being done in the afr/irrs 
definitely arranged gallery of other countries and what are the aims of their artista, 4 












UN DEJECNER A LA FOURCHETTE. CHARLES MERYON. 
Drawn by HH. Helmick. Engraved hy F. Babbage. From the Drawing by Flameng. 
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Their Effect is Instantaneous in all 
cases of Nervous Cough. 


—— aE 


PHE PORTRAITS surrounding this announce- 
ment are those of a few of the Young Ladies 
who have sent to the Proprietor their Photo- iY 





graphs and Testimonials in gratitude for the a, ‘1 
benefits they have received through the use of F 


these famous Pastilles. 


Price per Case, 1s. 24d. Can be ordered 





through any Chemist, or will be sent post gon, 
free on receipt of price by the if \ p 
Wholesale Dépét for Great Britain and the Colonies : fh, f “AlN ; 
5 uy a | 74 74) 
FASSETT and JOHNSON, ~\2/ Cug 
| 32, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.e. A7.2IINWNY =} | 
’ 
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- WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Jan. 1, 1862) of the Right Hon. Georgiana, 
Viscountess Sherbrooke, late of 34, Lowndes Square, and 
of Sherbrooke, Warlingham, Surrey, who died so long ago 
as Nov. 3, 1884, was only proved on Dec. 21 last by the 
Rey. Henry Nevile Sherbrooke, George Edward Sneyd, 
and Sir William James Farrer, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £12,000. The deceased was the 
first wife of the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, Viscount 
Sherbrooke, and, as under settlement he was entitled to the 
life interest in her property, it was not necessary to prove 
her will until his death, which only occurred recently. 
The testatrix bequeaths £25 to Robert Jamieson; and 
bequeaths and appoints the residue of the property over 
which she has a power of disposal to her heskeod, and 
such property now passes under his will. 

The will (dated June 16, 1891), with two codicils (dated 
Noy. 12, 1891, and Noy. 1, 1892), of Mr. Richard Septimus 
Wilkinson, D.L., J.P., late of 9, St. Mildred’s Court, 
Poultry, of 42, Norfolk Square, Hyde Park, and of Corby 
Birkholme, near Grantham, who died on Nov. 17, was 
proved on Dee. 24 by Henry Howe, John Lewis Lang- 
worthy, Joseph Wilkinson, the nephew, and Henry Arm- 
strong, M.D., the executors, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £61,000. The testator bequeaths £500, 
all his furniture and effects and certain farming stock at 
Corby Birkholme, his presentation plate, and such of his 
furniture and effects at any other residence he may have, 
as she may require, to his wife, Mrs. Mary Ann Wilkinson; 
a complimentary legacy of £200 to his daughter, Jessie 
Kebbel, he having provided for her by her marriage settle- 
ment and added to it since ; fifteen shares in the Union Bank 
of Australia each to his nephew John Cooper Wilkinson 
and his niece, Mary Elizabeth Battiscombe ; £300 each to 
his executors ; £300 to Miss Caroline Maria Dentry; £200 
each to his nephews Joseph Wilkinson and Henry Wilkin- 
son, whom he states he has helped to advance in business ; 
and five shares in the Alliance Fire Office (being the first 
shares pur hased out of his savings as a clerk) to Robert 
Baxter, his former clerk but now partner. All his freehold 
estates in Lincolnshire he devises, upon trust, to pay the 
income to his wife, for life or widowhood, then to her 
daughter, Caroline Lavinia Langworthy, for life, and at 
her death he entails the same on her sons successively, 
according to seniority. All his English railway stock he 
leaves, upon trust, to pay the dividends to his wife, for 
life. The residue of his real and personal estates he leaves, 
upon trusts, for accumulation for ten years from the time 
of his death, and then to go with his entailed estates. 

The Scotch confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot 
of Forfar, of the trust disposition and Settlement executed 
June 23, 1885, with a codicil, executed Feb. 22, 1889, and 
subscribed by his wife in token of her approval, of Mr. 
Robert Arklay, of Ethiebeaton, Forfarshire, who died on 
Oct. 19, granted to Robert Arklay Fergusson, the nephew, 
James Fairweather Low, Samuel Miller Low, and Robert 
Ferguson Hunter, the accepting executors nominate, was 


resealed in London on Lec. 20, the value of the personal 


estate in England and Scotland amounting to upwards of 
£49,000. 


The Scotch confirmation of Mr. Robert Cowan, Writer 
to the Signet, Edinburgh, who died at 9, Carlton 


Terrace, Edinburgh, on May 4, granted to Miss Lillias 
Horsburgh Cowan, the sister, as executrix dative qua next- 
of-kin, was resealed in London on Dec. 20, the value of 
the personal estate in England and Scotland amounting to 
upwards of £40,000. 

The will (dated Aug. 31, 1887), with two codicils om 
Sept. 4, 1888, and Jan. 7, 1890), of Mr. Thomas Price, 
late of the Albany, Piccadilly, who died on Oct. 5 at 
Bournemouth, was proved on Dec. 10 by the Hon. 
William Augustus Curzon Barrington and the Hon. 
Bernard Eric Barrington, C.B., the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to over £36,000. 
The testator bequeaths the whole of his plate, including 
the silver dishes with the royal arms given to his uncle, 
Major Price, by Queen Charlotte to Caroline, Countess of 
Normanton; and there are some other specific bequests. 
He also bequeaths £500 to each of his executors, and £1400 
Five per Cent. Preference Stock of the Waterford, Dun- 
garvan, and Lismore Railway between them. The residu 
of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, to 
pay one moiety of the income to each of his sisters 
Charlotte Price and Rosa Elizabeth Price, for their 
respective lives, and, subject thereto, for the said Caroline, 
Countess of Normanton. 

The will (dated Sept. 13, 1892) of Mr. Charles Cook, 
late of 44, Allendale Road, Denmark Hill, who died on 
Novy. 25, was proved on Dec. 22 by Miss Mary Charlotte 
Cook, the niece, and Joseph Marsland, the nephew, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
over £30,000. The testator gives all his leasehold property 
to his nephew John Hooper Cook; £1000 to his niece 
Wilhelmina Jane Larke; £1000 to his nephew Joseph 
Marsland, and a further £50 for his trouble as executor. 
All his real estate and the residue of his personal estate he 


leaves to his niece, the said Mary Charlotte Cook. The 
deceased was the brother of Eliza Cook, the p* vetess. 
The will (dated June 5, 1888), with two codicils (dated 


Sept. 10 and Oct. 28, 1892), of Mrs. Jane Sarah Bowring, 
late of Beauford House, Cazenove Road, Stoke Newington, 
who died on Noy. 4, was proved on Dec, 9 by William 
tose Allard and George Thomas Huntley, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£19,000. The testatrix makes bequests to her sister, niece, 
nephews, executors, and others; and the residue of her 
estate and effects she leaves, upon trust, for Mrs. Emily 
Frances Thompson, for life, and then for all her children in 
equal shares. 

The will (dated March 11, 1887) of the Rev. Gregory 
Birch Boraston, late of Tranmere, Branksome Park, 
Bournemouth, who dieil on Noy. 30, was proved on 
Dec. 21 ‘by Arthur Ranken Ford, Francis Weller Newmarch 
ind Henry Charles Newmarch, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to over £19,000. The 
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testator bequeaths all the New Two-and-a-Half per Cent. 
Annuities standing in his name to his goddaughter, Louisa 
Isabella Parkes; and he appoints, under his marriage 
settlement, on the death of his wife, if he shall leave no 
child who shall live to attain a vested interest therein, 
£1000 to the children of his late cousin, the Rev. Richard 
Wanstall, and the remainder of the trust funds equally 
between his cousins, the Rev. Richard Cotterill Wanstall 
and the Rev. Edward Forster Wanstall. All his real estate 
and the residue of his personal estate he gives to his wife, 
Mrs. Caroline Elizabeth Poraston. 

The will (dated Sept. 18, 1891) of Mr. Felix Joseph, 
late of Hawthorne Villa, Buxton, who died on Aug. 19 at 
Southsea, was proved on Dec. 22 by Edward Joseph, the 
brother, and John Pesman Capua, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £13,000, 
The testator bequeaths any three objects to be selected by 
him from his collection of antique and other trinkets to his 
said brother, and the remainder of the said collection to 
his nephew and godson Felix Abraham Joseph; and his 
collection of Wedgwood, Turner, and Adams ware, now 
on loan to the Nottingham Castle Museum, to the Mayor 
and Corporation of Nottingham, to be the property of the 
town, and to be used for ever as part of the collection at 
the Nottingham Castle Museum. ‘The residue of his real 
and personal estate he gives to the children of his brother 
Edward Joseph, in equal shares, 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Welcome and indispensable, accurate and admirable as 
ever, is Kelly’s Post-Ofice London Directory for 1898, pub- 
lished by the well-known firm who are soon to remove 
to a new home in High Holborn. Many remarkable evi- 
dences of the care with which this volume is brought up to 
date are to be found in its hundreds of well-printed pages. 

Ripe with the experience of long years of usefulness, 
Whitaker's Almanack is excellently modifying its contents 
to the requirements of its numerous readers. Its sum- 
maries are well condensed, and every now and then we 
find the Attic salt of humour. The best tribute to 
** Whitaker ” is to say that it fully answers all the varied 
questions on which we consult it. Occupying another 
part of the cyclopadic field with equal enterprise is 
Hazell’s Annual for 1893 (Hazell, Watson, and Viney, 
Limited), In its ruddy youth the book grows each year, 
until now it numbers 740 pages of clearly arranged matter, 
to which ready reference is made possible by varieties of 
type. Many of the new articles are far superior to the 
ably compiled summaries which appear in the Press at the 
close of the vear. The section relating to the politics of 
the day is evidently written by an ‘Old Parhamentary 
Hand.” The lists of members of the Legislature and the 
record of the Session are most admirable. In no ungracious 
spirit towards a book which is marvellously free from 
errata, we may point out that the Treasurer of the Royal 
Society is a knight, and that Sir Edward Fry is no longer a 
Lord Justice of App« al. The **¢ bituary * article is a trifle 
disproportionate as when the late Dr. Allon is llotted 








No Middlemen’s Profits to Pay. 


per lb. 


NO HIGHER PRICE. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


upwards. Sample 2 sent free on A pplication. 


satisfaction in every way. 


LIPTON, 


following celebrated Tea and Coffee 
Ceylon Dambatenne, Laymastotte, Monerakande, 
Mousakelle, Pooprassic, Hanagalla, 

f acres of the best Tea land in Ceylon. 


Sole Proprictor of the 


Tea and Coffee Shipping Warehouses 
Gardens, Colombo 


Ceylon 


BATH ST, CITY RD., LONDON, 


; £03, Old Street, E.C. ; 
Road, W.; 68, Westbourne Grove, W.; 
reet, Poplar ; 
321, Walworth Road; 144, 
Deptfiod; 245, High 
High Road, 


General Offices : 


Angel House, 
240 and 242, 
Road, 8.W.; 
98, Rye Lane, 
Greenwich 13, 


417. 





vet 


High “t 


123 Lambeth Walk, Lambeth 


Ground, Westminster; 2, Wandsworth Road; 11, Seven Sisters 
Holloway; Angel Lane, Stratford; High Street, Harlesden, 
Junction; 151, King Street, Hammersmith; High Street, 


North-End Road, Fulham; 44, 63. 
182, High Street, Stoke Newington ; 
11, Chapel Street, Somers Town; 1, Hare Street, Woclwich ; 
Lane, Limehouse, E.; 234, Barking Road, Canning Town, E. 


AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT GRE’ T BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


233, North-End, Croydon ; 


Lambeth ; 


LIPTONS 


Direct from the Tea Garden to the Tea Pot. 


RICH, PURE, & FRAGRANT. 


mond 8/4 per ib. 


THE FINEST TEA THE WORLD CAN PRODUCE 


OVER ONE MILLION PACKETS SOLD WEEKLY. 


Delivered Carriage Paid for an extra 1d. 
per lb. to any address in Great Britain on orders of 5 lb. and 


A GUARANTEE. -Money returned in full if Tea does not give perfect 


Tea & Coffee Planter, CEYLON. 


Estates in 
Mahadambatenne, 
and Gigranella, which cover thousands 


Maddema Mills, Ciunamon 


Ceylon Office: Upper Chatham Street. Colombo. 
Indian Office 5. L.yon’s Range, Calcutta Indian Tea Shipping Warehouses 
and Export Stores: Armenian Ghant, Calcutta. 


Brixton 
18, St. John’s Rood, Clapham Junction ; 
Trofalgar Road, 
Street, Camden Town ; 
Tottenham; 18 and 20, Strutton 


Willesden 
Walthamstow ; 
New Cut, 
6, Little Pulteney Street, Soho ; 
143, Salmon’s 
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All Goods Sold at Wholesale Prices. Designs are Exact Size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties Post Free. 


Best Gold Brooch set Sak 2 
Brill ants, 50s., 01 wit 
Pearls, 42s, 





















SPECIAL.—Old Gold and Silver and Precious Stones taken in 
Exchange or Bought for Cash. Valuations made for Probate 
at a Specially Low Rate. Old Jewellery Remodelled. 









New Spray Brooch or Hair-pin, 


containing 28 Diamonds and 1 Pearl, £5 5s. 





New Double Heart and 
Knot Brooch, 

Stones set transparent, containing 41 

Brill ary Le 20 Rose Diamonds, £21, " PE er , 

Same Brooch, ¢ oses est Gol endant, set with 

ch, all Roses, £12 12s, Ruby, S1s.; or Brilliant, 38s 6d 

Bracelet to match, with Ruby 


£3 15s.; or Brilliant, £4 4s, 





New Diam md Brooch, containing 23 Diamonds and 1 whole 
"ear!, £4 4s. Bracelet to match, 
Brooch and Bangle for 1892 can still be had. 








SPECIALTY, New Diamond Sun Stones set trans- 

parent, forming Brooch or Hair-pin, and containing 

193 Diamonds, weighinv about 5 carats, £4 . _ Larger 
size, £85. Smaller sizes, £25 ab Fo0. 








. 
small Bril- 
liants, or Ruby 
Sapphire, and 
; Brilliant, 50s. 
or Sapphire, 4 No. 4.178. 6d., 
second quality, 10s. 6d. Necklet, 17s. 6d, 
NEW HEART LOCKETS. Best Gold. Real Stones, 
No. 5.—With 3 choice Pearls, 35s. ; or with 3 Brill ants, 63s. "4 
No. 6.—With choice Pearl, 158, .7 or with Brilliant, Kuby, 
or Sapphire, 32s. 6d. bs st Gold Bead Necklace to fit either. 35s. 
Pendant same as No. 5, with 3 choice Pearls, 15s. 6d. 
Second quality, 10s. 6d, Second quality Neckiet. 25s. 


New Doulle-Heart ‘ a and Ribbon Bar 
Brooch, containing <f _ ants and | 
Pearl, Stones set tran-parent, ‘£5 1 





New Brooch, hg hie Sapphires 

New Diamond ‘ n Bulg Brooc : at ends of bars, all Brillia nates no 

Containing 18 Brilliants, 17 Rubies, anc R 8 3 t ) > ] 

13 Rose Diamonds, £10 10s. One Heart oses,in Horse: hoe and whule Pear! ce mntre, £8 15s. 
in Brilliants and one in Rubie 









New Scarf Pin. Stones set 
= transparent, Rubies and 
. Diamonds, 30s, Sapphires 
and Diamonds, same price. 











Handsome Diamond Pendant, = _ 

~onts x5 rilliants, no Roses, 

Forte ae my Brilliants, no Roses, solid Gold Safety Pin Brooches this 

Stones set tre asp arent. £17 1 "15s. ' {2° $8, 64. : larger, 4g, 6d. and Se, 64, 
ausparen 7158. same in Silver, 1s., 1s, 2d, & 1s. eh: each. 










New Ribbon and y Heart Bar Brooch, 
containing 31 Brilliants and 
2 Pearl " 








Titusty ited List 

New Cluster Ring,contain- 

ing 8 Brilliants and 1 Ruby 
or Sapphire, £8 15s, 





Bra k Clocks 
cke lo ck New Double-Heart Brooch, 
New Best Gold Bracelet, containing 13 Brilliants and 3 Rubies duced prices > 2 Bi rill ~Ag i 
el t 4 : lants, ne & 
sapphires, £8 17s. 6d. 4, Barbe. li ~ 4 ew Br containing 3 tauamarent an sa 
saan ot presen wo ile Pe ari’, 2 Brilliants, 4 Rose Diamonds, 
admitee aly one and 2 Rubies or Sapphires, £4 4s. 
A Bracelet to match, with Rubies or Sapphires instead of Pearls, £8 15¢. 






Best Gold Brooch, set with choice Pearls, £1 15s. 
All Gold, £1 5s. 












Best Gold Swallow 
and Heart. Pen- 
dant, Real Pearls 
anc Brilliant, 
£2 158 


presents, NOTICE.—We have had so 
Steers of - many letters asking whether 
MAKCT the | our Diamonds are real, we 
clocks at the} hereby beg to state that all 
Grand, Mctro-f our precious stones are real; 
pole, Vv ictor &.f also all Metals we us 
Bailey's, and I do not sell or keep Imitation 
Savoy Hote is. Goods of any sort. 
G2 An experienced Aasist- 
unt sent to any part of 
London and Suburbs with 
a Selection of Goods, New Crescent and Comet 
Brooch, containing 18 Bril- 
liants (no Roses), 3 Rubies, 
and 2 whole Pearls, Stones 
set transparent, £5 5s. 


arl cen- 





or with P. 
tre to Heart 


£1 17s. 64. 








New Ruby and Dia- 

mond Pendant, con- 

taining 23 Diano eee 

and 1 Ruby, £51 

or with Finn ‘ cel 
centre, £61 










New Bracelet, set 
no Roses, 






















Bead Necklace for 
above, ra 5s- 

“ All prices below 

Army and Navy 







New Mi mn Brooc 7 on 

New Bracelet, £10 10s.. set with 6 fine Brillinnts, | New Bangle, all Brilliants, renee is Renee : containing 2% 
1 Ruby and Sapp e re, and a fine whole Pearl, ™ Pe arl C t ntre, bs HA = Pe we 15 5 Ay White irfianes, in 0 roel Bh am —: 9 10 16s. ay urt Circular 

s y s our Te @ 





THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, ‘JEWELLERS, AND SILVERSMITHS, 


€, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square, LONDON, W.C. Diamond Cutting Factory, AMSTERDAM. telegraphic Address: “ Ruspoli, London.” 
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twenty-six lines and the late Bisho>» of Winchester only amended year by year. We have tested this volume in OBITUARY. 

iour lines. For the nex? edition, thes editor might note the many ways, and ci in testify to its accuracy. Although gir Lydston Newman, Bart., who was High Sheriff 

names of the Earl of Derby, Lord Houghton, and certain not an ‘‘ annual,” except as regards its usefulness through- Devon in 1871, died on Dec. 29, aged seventy-nine. 

Royal Academicians as candidates for “the Biographical out the year, the Pearl Cyclopedia - Walker and Co.), M. Leon Contanseau, of French dictionary fame, died 

Gallery of a volume which has no equal in this depart- may here be conveniently notice Its editor is that |, Dec. 23. aged eighty. 

ment. ‘* Hazell’s Annual” is esse ntially the book for the experienced compiler of such works—Mr. E. D. Price, \ a iT. B te hbrid coh tired f On on ‘ 

busy.- ee who can fail to welcome the new issue F.G.S.—and hearty congratulations are due to him on the . ye aD m oa un == range rom the service 

of Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Com- completion of what must have been an arduous task, ™ 1890, died on Dec. 30. He was sixty-four. ; 

panionage (Dean and Son, Limited)? All editors of Compact and concise is this tiny volume of over six _ A famous connoisseur of pigeons, Mr. P. H. Jones, 

‘‘annuals” must have been well-nigh overwhelmed in handed pages dealing with universal information ‘ied on Dec. 29, aged seventy-three. 

1892 with the changes which have taken place in official with brevity and businesslike arrangement. —— The The senior assistant in the Mineralogy Department of 

life, in the succession to the throne and in the lossesof thirtieth annual issue of John Wisden’s Cricketers’ the British Museum, Mr. Thomas Davies, has recently died. 

several of our men of light and le: uding. But we can find Almanack (John Wisden and Co.) is admirable for all The hospital world has sustained another loss by the death 
The special ae aphs of of Miss Staines, who had been lady superintendent of the 


tt,” which is as accurate and easyof lovers of the national sport. 
W. W. baw i S. W. Scott, A. E. Stoddart, H. Hewett, Liverpool Royal Infirmary for the last eleven years. 


and L. C. H. Palairet are beautifully eh tS, Any The oldest clergyman in England—the Rey. John Mills, 


no fault with ‘* Debre 
consultation as in previous ~ears. After the last issue 
went out of print its price was doubled, so ‘‘ be warned 


in time.” We have on our table Dod (Whittaker and every young cricketer should read George Lohmann’s Rector of Orton Waterville, Hunts—has recently passed 
and Co.), with its excellent method and careful com- Few Words on Fie Iding.”” The statistics are very well away at a venerable age. ‘ 
lasted as long as compiled The price of this capital book is only a shilling. Lady Alexander Gordon Lennox, who married in 1863 


pilation to recommend it. It has 
her Majesty’s reign, and is entitled to the highest —= 
for the sensible limitation to living persons as 


Lord Alexander Gordon Lennox, son of the fifth Duke of 
Richmond, died on Dee, 31. 








a jects for graphical notice. Notw ithstanding ** the The electric traction overhead wire line of the South a : acs . ; : 
unceasing inf vence of births, marriages, and deaths,” Staffordshire Tramway Company, with passenger cars, Major-( ieneral William R. Martin died suddenly on 
‘Dod’ is up to date. Another handy book is the between the towns of Walsall, Wednesbury, Darlaston, Dec, 31, aged fifty-two. He entered the Army in 1857, 
Windser Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage (Chatto and Bloxwich, was opened on Saturday, Dec. 31, in and had served in India and China. 

presence of a number of visitors, including the Bishop of Mrs. Wardroper, who has recently died at the age of 


and Windus), ip h under the editership of Mr. ’ 
seventy-nine, had been for many years the superintendent 


‘and Lichfield and the mayors of neighbouring towns. 


Edward Walford uld not fail to be ably revised : 


Goods sent to 
the Country on 
Approval. 














Presents in 
Sterling Silver & 


Princes Plate cos... 











Illustrated 
Price-Lists 
Post Free. 





SAAN Tee 





Complete in Case, Sterling Silver .. er 4 Prince's Plate -- £5 5 O 
Teapot only ‘ 5 s oo ee e 111 6 
ee oe oe - 010 6 


Sugar Basin and T: Tongs a ‘ 1 15 
Cream Jug , fin eo 32 G 





” ” 
- . - - sae © 








aaa a me Two Sterling Silver Escallop Butter Shellsand T wo Krivea, 
Re gistered “ Princess” Tea Service, with Two China Cups and Saucers, Two Spoons, and Sugar Tongs. In Morocco Case, lined Silk and Velvet... 24 5s, 
oe we One Shell and Knife, in Case ee «» £2 5s, 





Pair of Game Carvers, pair of Meat Carvers, and Steel, in Morocco Leather Case, best African Ivory Hand ies, Oval Serviette Rings, in Sterling Silver Registered Desian. 
with richly chased Sterling Silver Caps, and finest Shear Steel, 24 \e Gilt, richly Engraved _ — Six Afternoon Tea ene and ‘Tongs, in Morocco Case, 
complete, in Case, 22 1 Prince's Plate, £1 . 6d. Sterling Silver, 22 10s. ‘i : 


The same, without Game Carvers, £3. 


'idaresses! THE POULTRY (ainin‘uone), E.C., & 158, OXFORD ST., W. | 


voudon pe 





Established in Paris, 1780. 
BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


Licensed by a Louis XVI., 
1785. | 
breathes a fragrance 


; Established in London, 
SWEET SCENTS the Royal Family. - S _— sa GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


raisers =F |THE ERARD PIANO 1s rue FINEST IN THE WOR. COCOA 


Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Duravilit ba Low- Priced Pianos Made 


Pianoforte and Harp 





A <¥ > 
NY ° 
ee K. 8 Makers to 


flower that 























whereve 


| RUBINSTEIN has sa r ne piano—the LISZ se fine ERARD pianos that orough Street . 
RAUD : as to the ot they are but imitations nakes ; } BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
EN eLan )HN: “If at name a choice, 1 would prefer Madame 8S HI MANN [ have asked for an ERARD | 
ERARDS 
WAGNER t LISZT Get an ER ARD on the ninety-nine | M. PADEREWSKI's n Play t nan ERARD | 
' obt | 
| 
| 


PATE COCKLE’S 


SSS 6 Allon & Hanb >| ANTIBILIOUS 
mo of CN an ta PILLS, 


— GLAXTON’S FAR- CAP. S, £ P. ERARD, 18, Great Marlborough St, LONDON, England. « /ii%3i!"hii0s 





tend 














/ y ars. P 3s. 6d. 66 Perfected ” err Ee or , , o 
4 a CLaxTow 62, STRAND. ger ANTIBILIOUS I aLIA. — 
AN IDEAL LAXATIVE. Ft cy of salad vil."—Brit. eo 
IDEAL asks ae God Diver Of) 222 "*| eo sami mn, 
: is coccnen Phone B “= ‘FOR BILE 
m , ! nost agreeable z und the mest Can ln rn the meet A. is the only ky: we ch o- not repent amd fo ;4 hese reasons the most ‘ 
reli # pargatives. Certain in its effects, and gent nd in use, In capsuled Bottles on! a. 4d., 28. 64, 40. 90., and 9s. Sold Everywhere ‘OCKLE’S ANTIBILIO & 
| Soeamadiia” te : ier ty aap lent NOTE PARTICUL. ARLY. —This Oil is NEVER sold in bulk, and cannot be genuine unless C . ° pot —.. STION. 
— —. It | Kay sen teed es ny — in the Capsuled Bottles bearing ane and Hanburys’ Name and Trade-Mark (a P “pry — a on — —amenens n 
of post free from | v [LCOX and CO., 239, ¢ Oatord Street QUID MALT, f pitper my Md ecsebe wi ottede GA gyms serhect It tg 8 vajuabie siiment ‘OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
Lemsien | BY N | N & ip Consu npe Dand Woeting Disesses. ao Bottles, at fs Is. ‘4. cathe - p- Ieee vajus Ey tas C ‘ FOR BBARTOUEKN, 
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to Her Majesty. 


LONDON 








Messrs. JAY’S Experienced Assistants and Dress-Fitters attend by desire at any address in TOWN or 
COUNTRY. They take with them DRESSES, MANTLES, and MILLINERY, besides PATTERNS of 
MATERIALS, all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the Warehouse. 


REASONABLE ESTIMATES are also Given for HOUSEHOLD MOURNING. 


TIAY75 
MOURNING HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





[RRINSMEAD PIANOS. — ‘The Pianoforte | 

f the few articles of manufacture whose real 
value can only be determined by actual use. The only guar- 
antee that a purchaser has lies in the reputat < on of te a 
for excelle nee of tone, touch, and general 





more Ay hit 4 
= te 


Le 
JOU ‘i HENS AL ADand SONS, Temporary Pre ‘mises, “104, New 
Bo ot m, W. Illustrated Catalogues Free 


PL ANOS. for | HIRE, 10s. per month. | 
rT us F No 1 | ved if chased | 

s x ie neha, The n most econens ical Pod jud ri ous First Prize, £50 : 
mode of obtain oar a peally good pianoforte is to 
aire ne with the ony m of purchasing it (if | 





10s. 





Hts of the make 
__ a OMLAS OE TZMANN ‘ind CO., 27, Baker Street, 


PIANOS for 15s. per month on the 
I 


“ars System. Carriage Free. Tunings 





TO ARTISTS AND DESIGNERS. 


wi the Me pit-coast. 
a century the BRINSME \D BIANOS has e ‘ ot the 
of c wupetition with an weve uzing race wa of The Principality mee utr ” il vegetation, yet the summer 
m of Honour, Numers Gold edals, | heat is always Lemperec he sea-breezes 


TO ILLUSTRATE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Second Prize, £30 ; 
And Five Additional Prizes of £5 each. 


Artists will no doubt have seen in many London papers -the iliustrated advertisements | tye jeauty of its pos 
of ‘*GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES,” a pre pari ation which cures Coughs, ¢ ‘olds, Hoarseness, &c. fascinations and attractions—n tonly: up, Sha fa ou red zlimate 


M O N T E CARL QO, 


KF Pot a summer stay, Monte Carlo,adjacent to Monaco, is 
oft 4 most quiet, charm ng, and interesting of spots on 
rranean sen A 


The beach is covered w th the iftes t sand ; the ve telss are 
th 


grand and gh yeiah pe with warm sea-baths ; ar re are 
comfortable ins aud ayartmeutsreplete witli every ¢ mifort, 
AS in some at poe own places of summer resort in England. 


Third Prize, £15. Monaco is the ony een ‘thi net we on She Mediterranean 


‘ ) e usements as the 
nents on thie b bank ofthe Thine- “The atre, Concerts 


Venetian Fetes, &« 


There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
t as th Wouce Cacie, 01 hn its specini 


and by the inviting seekers buta 


1 ds Free. .. a mg provers ‘cheapest oe The Proprietors of ‘‘ Pick-Me-Up,’’ wishing to be of service to the artistic world, have thea etait in hace of Of tliness oF disuse, or for Sie reat urn- 
“| house for Pianos on Sale, Hire, or the Three-Years | consented to undertake the management of-a competition which is open to all artists and As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
T Ho. MAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street de signe rs, and prize s to the aggregate of £120, as above, have been offered by Mr. A. aniong the winter stations onthe Mediterranean sea-lhorder 
Géraudel for that purpose. oF eee et sane Te MAE Cd edlte ve las aeeme, ote wake 

Tatas mB LANOPORTES are a 00.8 IRON- The subject for the drawings is to be an appropriate artistic pictorial advertisement thost.ffeqented hy travellers oe Gereie sia chalks Houses 


" — r tls a “py p pric ces charge d pace why and sent 
fim, Catal sp 
THOMAS OF TLMANN and CU,, 27 Bake ‘Str et, Li ond mn, W 


([}HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. SUPPLY | « Pick-Me-Up,” I, 
BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, and BECHSTEIN 

COTTAGE and GRAND PIANOFORTE 5S on SALE, HIRE, or | 

the THREE - YEARS SYSTEM at lower rates than any other 

~ in i. and on Second-hand Pianos from £15 to £100, 
h 


All designs must reach the office of 
on Jan. 15, 1893. 


PETER 
ROBINSO 


L 
THow: AS OE TZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, W. 
Nx ther addre 


[4 ALMAINE and CO's PIANO AND 
ona AN CLEARANCE SALE, Ten years’ warranty 
as “us, approval, 


carriage free. Cottages, 7, 9, and 11 1} 





MAIL-STEAMERS 
FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, co ALTAR, MALTA, Lat. 
DIST, kGYP ADEN,and MA pir 8, via Every week, 
BOMBAY 
CALCUTTA MADE AS, COLOMBO, CHINA 


Pp, AND 0. c 





STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA UNA) Every 
ZEAI ‘NI PASMANIA, NAPLES, and§ Fortnight, 
ALEXANDRIA 


DIREC rSERVI CEStr mm BR INDISI ti EGYPTandthe EAST. | 
Cheap Return Tickets 

¢ wv Particularsapply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leaden- 

hall Street, E.C,; atud 25, ¢ spur Street, Lonaan, 8,6. 


(ANADIAR PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


JAPAN AND CHINA SERVICE.—By the Company's Royal 





Mail Steam-ship Line, Empress of  Indis Empress of 

Japan, and Empress «of Cirina. Sai lings fre m- Vancouver 

Fel. 6, and every 28 days thereafter Passengers should t 

arrive at New York, Boston, or Montreal seven days before 0 

Gumeenre sr sailing ‘date, Electric Light and Excellent , 
risine. 
r Ot ND THE WORLD.—By arrangement withthe P.and 0, 

st gation Company and the North Atlantic Lines, 

Price eas mit by Atlantic, and home by Suez Canal, or OXFORD ST 

viet 
su MME It TOURS.—Express Tr ain Service to shooting and ’ 
shing ds rough the nat st scenery in the world 

Perf mc Dr awing-room Cars, Sleeping Cars, and 

Mountain He cele, 


EMIGRATION.—Free Farms and Cash Bonus to each adult 
ttler 


| 
Ls | 
For Tickets Free Tilustrated Guide Booksand Maps, apply to 
Passenger Dep ent, CANADIAN Paciric R ALL WA Y and 
44, King William Atreet, Le ondo mm 7, James Street, Liv 0 
105, Market Street, Manchester ; 67,St. Vincent Street , Glasgow, 








suitable for advertising Géraudel’s Pastilles in English journals and periodicals. The 
drawings must be in black and white and suitable for reproduction. 

Full particulars should be obtained, and can be had on copie ation to the Editor of 
Southampton enaie®, Chancery Lane, W.C 


“ Pick-Me-Up” 


aud Monte Carlo enjoy a pe rpecual spring. 


Monte arlo is only thirty-twe ) ho yurs from London and forty 
mi nutes from Ni 


W:? ALKER'S Cc RYSTAL C ASE WwW ATCHES. 
ons ore AS Tacrale’ © atulogue of Watches and Clocks at 
not later than Twelve o’Clock | reduced pr ent free on application to 

JOUN W ‘AL KE R, 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent Street 











WINTER SALE 


in all Departments 


NOW PROCEEDING. 








ADDITIONAL GOODS 
REDUCED DAILY. 





“ Sweets to the Sweet.” SHAKESPEARE. 


SCENTS For THE SEASON. 





The most delightful floral essences ever distilled. 


LUNDBORG Soinints. 


EDENIA. GOYA LILY. 








CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
\ FRAGRANT- REFINED-—LASTING. 
Europe: = ian ¥. ASS TY JOHNSON, ou yw Hill, 














ghors: 


AN DVIMOND 
os sa ly 


Gold Medal, 
Paris, 1889. 


NN Spécialité : 


The “Orient” Pearls, 


Illustrated 
Catalogue Post Free. 











DOO) 9 es Re wy ow ow 9a wo 
| woKo@XorXeos) YON eG aaa) hw 
| QODODODODE 


DK DIM wo) 
DDD Oa oo DE 


ows : OD oo} oe oes 
VGIGIIOO VE 


DDD Woo 


THE VERY FASHIONABLE NEW “COLLAR-NECKLET.” 
Five Rows of Finest “Orient” Pearls, mounted with handsome Diamond Clasp and 
Three Diamond Slides, set @ jour, Prices ranging from 25 5s. 


85, New Bond St., W. 248, Regent St.,.W. 43, Burlington Arcade, W. 


mt Marshali and Snelgrove’'s. Near Oxford Circus. N. i The Company's cals Address in the 
Arca 





























Can a you cut new bread-—really new—into 


<< ~~ slices? No, you cannot with an ordinary 
NS yA knife, . 
\ Yer but with THAT WONDERFUL 

wy 


’ Christy Bread Knife 


it is easier than cutting stale bread with any 
other knife. Send Two Shillings and Sixpence, 
and try one. 


It is equally good for new bread, 


s b 
panne stale bread, and cake—namely, 
rr’ J 


indispensable. It is not a machine, 





\ but a knife, sharpened exactly like 


: any other knife, only not a quarter 
YW \ NX 
fy 
Oo : 
|e 


as often. To slice bread thin for 
making sandwiches it is perfection ; 
Made of FINEST STEEL. 


you can cut thin slices just as well 
as you can thick ones, 


Price Qs, 6d. dy post. 


Size—14 inches by 24 inches. 


Cristy Knire Company, 46, Horsorn Viaouct, Lonooy. 


DOESN’T LOOK as if it would cut bread? 
NO? But it will, and make no crumbs. 
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of the Training School for Nurses established by the 
In 1854 Mrs. Wardroper was appointed 
matron at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and served that hospital 


Nightingale Fund. 


faithfully and efficiently till 1886. 


Staff-Commander C. C. Scott, R.N 
been captain-superintendent of the t 
Dundee for some years, died on Dec. 


Mr. Charles Morton, W.S., who had three times held 
the office of Crown Agent for Scotland, died on Dec. 24, 


aged eighty-five. 


The death of Vice-Admiral R. A. Powell, C.B., 


(retired), 
training-ship Mars at 
29, aged sixty-five. 


Trinity the Less, in the City of Soule died, at the age of 
forty-seven, on Dec. 

Mr. R. J. Mahony, an Trish landlord who had for many 
years been engaged in improving his estate at Dromore, 
died on Dee. 22. at the age of sixty- five. 

The Congregationalists have lost one of their leaders in The J 
the Rev. Dr. Falding, Principal of the Yorkshire United 
Independent College, ‘Bradford. Dr. Falding was an ex- 
chairman of the Congregational Union of “England and 
Wales. It was at the residence of Mr. Samuel Plimsoll, 
his brother-in-law, that the reverend gentleman died, on 
Dec. 29, aged seventy-four. 


who had 


master 


a Fellow. 
removes 











Majesty’ s Army. 
27. son of the late A 
was born in 1827 
became captain in 1858, major in 1863, lieut.- colonel in 
1869, colonel in 1874, and major-general in 1875. 


Archdeacon of Middlesex, Dr. 
Hessey, died on Dec. 24. 
Taylors’ School, of which, in 1845, he was appointed head 
a position he held for twenty-five years. He 
graduated at St. John’s College, Oxford, and was admitted 
He was preacher of Gray’s Inn from 1850 to 
1879, Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 


Major-General Briggs was the youngest 
= Sir Thomas Briggs, G.C.M.G., and 
He entered the Bombay Army in 1843, 


James Augustus 
He was educated at Merchant 


1860 to 1875; he 














another naval veteran. He did valiant service against the We — to record the death of Major-General W. I became Archdeacon of Middlesex in 1875. He was se lect 
Riff pirates. He died at Shanklin on Dec. 24. Briggs, C.B., late of the Bombay Staff Corps, one of the preac ‘her at Oxford 1850, and at Cambridge in 1878. 

The Rev. George L. Gibbs, Rector of St. James’s, few left Qo entered the service of the Honourable East ’. Hessey was an earnest worker, widely known and 
Garlickhithe, with St. Michael, Queenhithe, and Holy India Company, and who afterwards gained honours in her much loved. He was seventy-eight years old. 
M ARJORY'S FORTUNE. 
+ By C. ROGET LEG URE FAMOUS 

A capital sone. The st i cely t d, the melody 18 

nz,and the a mpanimont correct an masterly."— 


char 
Landa Warer, Dec 
M /RLEY and C Price 2s net. 

PLACKWOOD'S MAGAZIN 1 E. 
> 927.—JANUARY 1893.—2s. %& 
CosTaETs PARTSCOURT \ NOVEL OF brovinctat 
LIFE 1a} —PROF SABLE FABRICS ry 
EMPL ¥3 MENT oF Y BOER by Be Kinnear 
SUMMERS AND WI INTERS AT Bai MwwAprLe—Tiib 
FRENCH IN WEST AFRICA by a her 
I P : > , GERMAN 'FIC- 

BIKELAS AND 








ae 





r xW Ba P.—OUI 
{[SSTON IN EGYPT A RETRO SPECT AND 4 PHOSPECT 
Wi IAM BLACKWOO I uv 
(THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY Now 
READY 

TRE ARGOSY FOR JANU ARY, NOW 
RE ntains the pen apters x Ser 

s rs HENRY WOOD cs 

> THE ENGAGEMENT OF SUSAN CHASE 

(HE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY NOW 

READY. CoNTENTS 

1. THE ENGAGEMENT OF SUSAN CH (SE By Mrs. Her 
Ww A r of : I p. I. Lieutenant 
\ ( he Twenty-nit f May. 

THE. BI R TH OF ROSES By F Rochat 

B THE STRAN( aj head OF Ol R VILLA. By M. E.Penn. 

4. MISJUDGED. By Is eM 

5. TH TOMBS OF THE ( ALI lens By Charles W. W 
F.R.G.S. W stratior 

I WARI SE +. ME CAI PRR Af Lege ONER. \ 

Serial St Chap. L. The War es at ne. Ch 
I Ir Ss t Chap. | Tr! "lees Night 
‘ IV. Straw t ind Crea lilustrated M 
I Edw 

7. AN ARTIST'S ROMANCE 

s. TH ST II I 


i 
SIXPENCE M INTHLY 
nd »N New B 


[HE 1 L ADIES S’ TR E ASU RY. A Househ: jd 
Mig t 











{ WARRE M 
st BORSA PARI ry NEW 
\ UME ains :— 
The of pters of N Seria SYBIL GOLD. 
NG's I ES Mary A A B ke Finch- 
ey s Dane 
THE SA ED CITY OF RGA. W Illustra 
the Hat B: at Ourga, M I slimer and Ourg 
Rea 4 hurga, ¢ a F Mark Pra 
w ‘ 
THREE COMPLETE yt ALES w M A Ss 
te te La f< wl 
N THE RH Ne 
I ( ‘ Er i 
I r D D 35 4 en's Fa 
( w i+ g I en for Uj Par H 
s, ( kerry, ¢ Day.T fthe M 
( 38 L I es. & 
A tab s¢ res 
f N \ st in 
rea wg N ‘ a 
I a stra 
Py 7 gossi} 1 
f Bath Gazet 
I BEMROSE a Sons (T ted), 23, Old Ba 
—— New Eiition, pp. 224,. “ post free. 
Home )PATHIC F AMIL Y INSTRU C TOR 
By Drs. R nd W EPPS es d pie- 
= s for ger sens I n JAMES a and 


( is, I se t. an 70, F 


THE WATERS 


H°® ARE 
HIGHLY EFFICACIOUS 
MINERAL wy cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, and 
SPRINGS SKIN AFFECTIONS. 
OF THE BATHS ARE THE MOST COMPLETE 


_ IN EUROPE. 


ALKARAM 


Manager w receiv 


e every attention 





(CURES (OLDS. 
COLD IN THE HEAD.—The only certain cure is Dr. 
DUNBAR'S ALKARAM It braces the membrane lining 
the ut and nose,and at once arrests a nhealthy action. 
ALKARAM sh 1 be on every toilet-table Beware of 
infe substitutes. Of « ts, 2s. Od. per bottl r post 
free f F. NEWBERRY SONS 3. King Edw 
8 I 


CREME SIMON (-uyerior to 
Complexion n ; tat 


TO Sunburn, Redness, 
Chilblains, Chape. it whitens, 


LADIES Tare 2 era 
to which it imparts a fragrant 
. pert I gives a velvety 


appearance. 
J. SIMON, 13, RUE GRANGE ey ener PARIS. 
s,D 


al G . 


aie: and ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
THE ALBANY HOTEL, 


mene srtson Terrace, Hastings. 
FIN EST POSITION 


E ye Sonth. 


I 

= WHO! E SE . FRONT I 
H " 

IN EVERY ROOM. 


som iblic Rooms 


Lounge Lux 


h EL ECTRIC LIGHT 
PASSENGER LIFT. Ha 


ind Single Rooms. HH: 





The BREECHLOADER 
AND HOW TO USE IT. 
By W.W.GREENER. Price g, post free 


trations assell and ¢ 





London, S.W. 


W. W. GREENER, 6S, Haymarket, 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER BELFAST. 


CAMBRIG i235 3° | 2a 
POCKET sting: 

SAMPLES AND PRICE- 
LISTS POST FREE. 


ROBINSO™ % CLEAVER, BELFAST. Si. (." 


| 





PETER ROBINSON 


begs respectfully to announce his 


-|ANNUAL WINTER SALE 


AT THE 


BLACK GOODS « MOURNING WAREHOUSE, | 


256 to 262, REGENT ST., 
THIS DAY AND DAILY. 


The Surplus portions of the vast and choice Stocks 
are very considerably reduced. 


DETAILED CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 














PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 


hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of 

is fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely deli; ghtiul and effectual 


dentifrice 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 
to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 





FOR HOUSES, 
HALLS, AND PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS, 
40,000 in Use. 
Perfectly Smoke 
Consuming. 


HEIM’S 
Economy of feel 


GRATES, *<= 


_sTovEs, Sat Fen 
CALORIFER 


lation. No du 
in the room, Per- 
(Central Heating Apparatus Y 


fect inti simple 
egulation of 
Warmth. 

Do not buy any 
Patented Everywhere. Gate ten 


S until you have 
Particulars Post Free. seen HEIM's. 
Manufacturer: 


OE Bee Be) H. HETM, 95 & 97, Oxford St, ae 
Tien FP Hanburys | PuEreL ZL, WOLFF, ‘and CO., 
Castor Oil _: 


as a “ yin es not t 3 1 ! 
For SALE HIRE; and on the Quarteri 


te 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W 





Tasteless. Pure. Active. YLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
Sold everywhere at 6d., Vs V9 & 3). ances ti nls 
‘THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS Agents, R. HOVEN DEN ail SONS, 31 and 32, Horners St., W, 








NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT FOUBDOULIS HIG HCL ASS IMPORTED 
BENSON’ $, 61, Sh PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 2,224 Pt%2 (sherri, Comet nonin wy 
gvod Foreig Landon. will tan rh 
; pwards). Samples5 Li stamps.) | 
(SULLETONS HERALDIC 3 rice| S T faa M A 
formant otgeenr nm tory: vA 4 oe re ANDO 
Ma Pees bene saline CHRONIC BRONCHITIS 


qe LLETON'S G U INE A BOX of CR ESTED unt a little 


HANDKERGHIEFS. cin enn ae fr hare Hn | ladies, oF eh 





| One JOY’S CIGARETTE wil! immediately relieve, 
perseverance radically cure you. Per 


STATIONER Y. Be 1 fectly harmless, and may be sinoke:! by clelicate patier 


or children. Highly recon mendes ! by eminent 
: and : a. Chemists and Stores ; box of 35, 2s. 6 
a aslie 33. Wedding and invitat cards, | Post free from WILCOX and CO., 239, Oxford & 
eus ( Street, L wa London, 


UAM-VAR 





Out Re OG — 


| WHISKY. 
| The Grand Old Scotch. 


THE BEST, BUY NO OTHER 
‘LNED ov me PALACE so SIELING, 


| TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 


INNES & GRIEVE, 
Edinburgh and London. 














,YCEUM.— KING LEAR.— EVERY 
EVENING except Saturdays ' léand 31 at Eig 
( « ne Lear, Mr ne: Cordelin, Miss Ellen Te 

| Box Om M Ju pen I Five Seats a 

| M sve f KING LI AR, Satur Jan. 14 1 
Two of k 

| AVENUE THE ATR E. MR. KENDAL 

| un uken ‘ 

} & SHORT SEASON w 1 Il be open ! Saturda 
Tat ry be perf d n 
Original ¢ 1 F \ entitled 4 Wii rE LIE. y 

in rhe cl acters W e acted l, 
M F. H. Macklin, Mr. ¢ M. York, Mr. G. I ih A 'M 
H. Dea Ant bh, Miss B, Huntl Miss Em 
Bowma \ Mrs. K wv Scenery | € M 

| Hart ! ’ ’ »of M 
Hamilton Cla 

| D ne Sea " a tl ' ¢ 

} ve the ww L IMPULSE A SCRAP OF 
PAPER HE AR ONMASTE R, und to produce a New Pil 

entitled PRINCE KAKATOFF,-- Box-Office now opet 

| R. AND MRS. KEND: S 

tana Avenue Theatre, Jan, 7 " 

| \ WHITE LI 

>LEASURE CRUISE TO ALG ERIA, 
8, SICILY, PALESTINE and EGYPT 
or ENT ‘COMP ANY'S Steam-#hip GARONNE 76 - ne 
“ will leave London on Feb, 22 fora Sédays Yachting 
( se asa 
Electr.c Light, Hot and Cold Baths, First-class Cuisine 
{ PF. Gueeyx and Co. and ) Head Offices 
Managers ANDERSON, ANDERSON, Fenchurch Avet 
( und ¢ j London, EA 
Forf t pa IPI t rf at 5, F 
bh Avenue, EC the Bra om 6, Cock 
Str t, Charing Cr s. Ww 
GRE AT COMFORT.’ -Yes, it is often 

| 4 miser aon to «¢ gh aad ce h 
la tresses |! My bare if te b bee 

| but = ATING s COUG Ht Louexces w st that ; 

| the simply unrival ne affords relief Bold 
every whe re in tins, 13}1. eac ch 

|B voices wi HOTEL. — Rerfect Cuisine, 

vjicest Wines, Sp &e te, 6.3); six 
| yl Me gyal n 7% ents Sed tL nebeon, 
| "Tariff by post, on ay 

6 and 7, BERNERS STREET, W. 

[ « - 


T AYLOR’S CIMOLITE, 


OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S E AR TH, 
ym relialle and «tk u q f 





MS TAY LO rm, ¢  B , ce I 
7 HE ¢ ss ARI NG CROSS BANK 
} Years), 

%, BI DrORD STREET, CHARID ‘G CROSS, LONDON, W.« 
( t £200,000, Teser Fund, £100,900, 
LOANS GRANTED, £30 to £5000, 
Town or Ce on approved lromiasory Notes, M ene 

1 cies, Ke « 


of Furniture, Trade and Parm Stock, Lit ¢ % 
’ Jewe , Stocks, Shares, Freel id and Leaschold 


Prot ty, &c. 
Spec ‘al fa lities to all req g Banking accounts 
Three per cent t at wed on current acc nteont 
' n ntl hen not drawn below £2 
Deposits of £10 and upwards received as under :-— 
sper cent. perannun ject to3 months’ notice of withdrawal 
f 6 9 
' 
7 ; i2 ” , 
| _Specia terms for larg yeramounts, Interest paid quarte 
| Free o f Incom Tax. 
Write or call for Prospect 
A. W ams. MW 
vi ENICE Grand Hotel att e. On the 
al ‘ . Ma Renowned 
| 1an6 ’ Substantial and 





Bat en G auywaLy Proprietor 
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#3 . BENSON'S “FIELD” WATCH. 


Specially recommended for use at Home, in India or the Colonies, and for Hunting or Rough Wear. 


KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER HALF=CHRONOMETER. 


In 18-ct. Go'd Cases, 


B54 


To officers proceeding on \f) 
foreign service, residents 
in India or the Colonies, 
and to travellers generally, 
this watch is strongly 
recommended as a really 
strong, accurate, and dur- 
able timekeeper. 


HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS 



















In Silver Cases, 


Best London mako, Breguet sprung, 
and adjusted to prevent variation 
when used during Hunting, Shoot- 
ing, or Yachting; highly finished 
half-chronometer movement with 
detached Lever escapement, fully 
jewelled and true chronometer 
balance. Made in Hunting, Half- 
Hunting, or Crystal Glass Massive 
18-ct. Gold Cases, £25; or in Silver from wearers in all parts 
Cases, £15 of the World. 


The Hunting Editor of the Field (“ Arundel”) says : “I have used the watch for four months, and have carried it hunting sometimes five days a week, and never less than three. For most weeks I have had one 
day, sometimes two, with hounds on foot; ae with this strong test I have found it an accurate timekeeper. I recommend Messrs. Benson's hunting watch as one that can be depended on.”--Field, March 22. 


Se3 BENSON’S ILLUSTRATED BOOK (just published), containing 200 Pages of Illustrations, &c., of Watches from £2 2s. t> £500. Jewellery, Clocks, Presentation and Domestic Plate. 
he largest and most complete Book of its kind issued. Post Free on application to 


J. W. BENSON (estes. STEAM Factory, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.0.) intss‘c:a'soxn sr, roxpow, w. 


THE - 


KODAK _ |The MIDGET “3 RAZOR 











Is a Hand Camera especially designed for 
Amateurs. It is the most compact instrument HOLLOW GROUND. 











made, and with it the largest number of exposures 
can be made with the least number of operations, INVALUABLE TO TRAVELLERS | que WITH HANDLE FOR | 
PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. AND TOURISTS. FOR USE STROPPING, IN CASE 
NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY» ON BOARD SHIP IT IS PER- COMPLETE, | 

. “YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, 
, WE DO THE REST.” FECTION. ALWAYS READY ence] /6 ea | 
: ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. FOR USE. CAN BE CARRIED | 
Wholesale 








‘ IN THE WAISTCOAT POCKET. 
The Eastman Phot) Materials Co., Ltd., ETN eae 


115, Oxford Street, London, W. 
Paris : 4, Place Vendome Nice: Place Grimaldi. 


BERTELLI'’S CATRAMIN PILLS. {2™"5, 


GLOBULAR PASTILLES OF PLEASANT TASTE. a a Se ee ce seis 


Dr, ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E, 
CURE with ease, and without any disturbance, 


Ask Boy's Teach Friend 
nw ythe Clergyman about them.  OLERGYMEN, 
COLDS, COUGHS, Head, Chest, Nervous, Acute, Clironic. 


Apply for the 
ASTHMA AND CATARRH, acute, coronic, or Petia. iad citeq TEACHERS, ACTORS, 


STRIKING and Unsolicited 
TESTIMONIALS. 
SORE AND RELAXED THROAT (7200's ae a DOCTORS, SINGERS, 
or infectious 1liness. 
BRONCHITIS, Acute, Capillary, Chronic, Caseic. 


We » not —?~~ to sell My a 
re Te a een tS CLUBMEN, 
TUBERCULOSIS in its many forms. 
| CONSUMPTION Rada stages —first, second, and third 


public a Medicine worth more than 
and its consequences: a sur 
INFLUENZA freveniaie 8 | a peRrEcr 


ten time; the price charged. OFFICIALS, SEAMEN, 
STOP your MERCHANTS, 
DYSPEPSIA, ‘is testy hope piston INHALER. 


MAKE YOUR COUGH 
VOICE RING 
from overtaxing the Vocal Chords, Dispenses with 
or from Cold or Over-drinking. costly apparatus. 








R FOVINDEN & £ONS 
Berners Street. w. & City Roan, gc. Lonpow. 































































































AT ONCE! .,.2%2,4,, OUTDOOR WORKERS, 


* SILVER BEUL. 


STERLING WORTH. MAGISTRATES, 
| LAWYERS, &c,, 




















es So 








You can’t buy a racehorse with 
























































_ ; at the Rdiuburgh Intermational Raiinicien, and. pores ce 0 ° ; 
> BERTELLI § GATRARIN PILLS, Ry oa bey ty Oo the price of a donkey speak highly of them. 
seri outs 0 ses ‘will i hes sent post free tonal I r ts of the won ei (Ps sf Pity nent n remreanée vt ) BERTELLS yy tly CO., 64 and 6, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. Full directions with each box. Pamphlet (containing a large 
\ SPECIAL AGENTS FOR COLONIES: Bombay —Jehangir B. Karani & Co., Ltd.; Calcutta—C. Lazarus & Co.; Adelaide—P. Falk & Co.; Sydney—Elliot Brothers; Capetown—P. J. Peterson ; Nice—Nicholls & Passeron. 
Manufacturing Silversmiths, Jewellers, and Watch and Clock Makers. 
ILLUSTRATED 3 JEWELLERY 
PAMPHLETS AND PLATE 
FORWARDED 
POST FREE TO (LATE A. B. SAVORY & SONS.) dren cee A.D. 1751. ON 
ALL PARTS. ONLY Business Opposite the Bank APPROBATION, 
Aadress- LL and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. (Per encima) 
: SPECIAL NOTICE. : 
THE GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, LIMITED, 
beg respectfully to announce that, in consequence of the retire- 
ment of the senior partner, they are now selling off the 
whole of their splendid stock of JEWELLERY, WATCHES and 
CLOCKS, SILVER PLATE (excepting Spoons and Forks), and 
/ PLATED WARE ata reduction of 2Q PER CENT. 
Srittens Diamens Spmy Besee, 455. Other Gosigns Seem G50, An opportunity never previously offered is thus presented 
iN to the public of obtaining their renowned and highly finished 
io manufactures at prices for which they cannot be reproduced. 
The ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS will be forwarded on 
application to the ; 
fe GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, LIMITED, veayelfully Chased and Fluted, on Evonisea PL&th, 
11 and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.c. “Nieto hin disweter soe 


Brilliant Diamond Cluster Bracelet, £22 10s. 








eae 
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“Sera mT CLARKE’S . PYRAMID : NIGHT LIGHTS. 


Manufactured in Patent Fireproof Scena ¢ Cases. 
The Police recommend them to prevent burglaries, as they are 


THE BURGLAR’S HORROR. 





The outside read the 
Window Highest, CLARKE’S PYRAMID NIGHT LIGHTS are invaluable for Nursery Lamps, 
Bracket Lowest, and Lobbies, Passages, and all places where a Good, Safe, and Perfect Light 
Present Tem- is re Sold everywhere. 
Thermometer oe SS eee & 


peratures 
enables the 


£30,000 WORTH OF JEWELLERY 


might have been saved at Leigh Court, Somersetshire, if a 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHT 


(THE BURGLAR’S HORROR) 
HAD BEEN BURNING IN THE BED-ROOM. 


N.B.— No 


f ORPID MUER 


from inside 


observer to the House. 


arvaffin or other dangerous cadiilial used in any of Clarke's Lights. 








ILLUSTRATED Prick-Lists Posten FREE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
.NEGRETT!. & Amen, = 


nas ind Greenwich, 


R al ¢ se w 
B nd Foreign G nts 
38, HOLBORN VIADUC 
BRANCH Fs —45, ( 122, Regent St eet, L mdon. 
I tographers ta Boo Sydenhan 
T N 3. Teleg A ess—" Negretti, London 





FISHER’ S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 





| 


| 
| 








@ARTER'S 


18-in., Plated, 26; Silver, 27 10s. 





In_ Black or Bro vhide, with Strong Lock and | 
Brass Cat < ( t fitted complete with 
Comb, H , Hat Brushes: Toot ps 
Na .s s; Razor-s + po | 
Seer tt ~ ris i € r | 
Pe cs x. I 5, Twe 
Seis N Butt ce. ¢ 
£6, W Pla I 71 t r Fitting 


IVER 
ILLS E 


FISHER’S 
BEATRICE BAG. 


a 
= OC 
4 

= 

Lil 
72 

<= 

Or 

wa 


ave 
%aY 


TORPIO LIVER positivety cureo By CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS, 


They also relieve Distress from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, and Too Hearty Eating. A perfect remedy for Sick 
Headache, Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsiness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue, Pain in the Side. They 
regulate the Bowels and prevent Constipation. The smallest and easiest to take. Forty in a phial. 
R PURELY VEGETABLE, and do not gripe or purge, but by their gentle action please all who use them. 





Established 1856. Standard Pill of the Dominion of Canada and the United States. In pials at 1s. 11. 


REMOVABLE CENTRE. SILVER FITTINGS. 
Sold by all Chemists, or sent by post. ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET FREE. 





enn as ero tao io British Depot: 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, EC. At New York, U.S.: 57, MURRAY STREET. 
with five Silver Mounts. Hair. Velvet, Cloth, Tooth and queananemmenses — 

Na Brushes, Com Pape Knife, Glove Stretchers, 

I ng-G pene -Ho Katte, Corkecrew « . P* 

Tweezers,Ink, Light ¢ Writing Case, and Thimble ALWAYS FAIR, 


S. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 









































— PUSELES. 1 
Pie ke Sf um Ger | 
2 a A ee inver 
— ” for 
“r : is the Most Perfect. Preparation for Preserving and 
eon Trade Mark Beautifying THE SKIN ever produced. 
ITS EFFECT IN REMOVING ALL 
. ° ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, &c 
’ ’ s a 
ANCHOR BOXES IS ALMOST MAGICAL, 
yt Build and by its use THE SEIN is rendered 
. = | | SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE, 
Y J are of the B ae RO ae wad preserved from aul the ill-effects of 
“The Toy the Child likes best,’ FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER. | 
eset. fre : No Lady who values her COMPLEXION 
wie t the ety ve urk “An he w” are wo rth t t should be without it at this Season of the Year, | 
ahaa sete stn fone ea If used after Dancing or visiting heated apartments, it 
RICHTER’S ANCHOR BOXES. will be found 
ve be st prices fro ‘ol epaud ent a 9 DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESHING. 
e Manufacturer : ) For the NURSERY it is INVALUABLE, as it is 
' ’ ’ | REGISTERED TRADE MARK. PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 
F, AD. RICHTER & CO., M\ | Beware of injurious Imitations. '‘*BEETHAM'S” is the only genuine. 
44,Jewin St., Aldersgate, London, Et. SNA a | BOTTLES, 1Is., 2s. 64., of all CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
pe I este stn beter ee as) Sole Makers : x. BEETHAM and ‘SON, CHEMISTS, ¢ CHELTENHAR. 





I r Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by IvoGraM ‘Baoruzns, 198, “Strand, aforesaid.—Saturpay, Janvary 7, 1893. 





iw Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 

day of PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN 
| KILPER. Acts directly on the seat of 
| Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 
tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 
and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1)d. 
and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
misleading names. 


PAIN KILLER. 


MELLIN’S 


For INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 


Samples, Pamphlet, and Prospectus pest free from 


G. MELLIN, Marlborough Works, Peckham, S.E. 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


— d 





HIGHEST. ‘HONOURS 
AT ALL EXHIBI1 IONS, 


CHOCOLAT - -MENIER 


In §-lb. and }-1b. Packets 


BREAKFA ST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER, 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 
CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


B a, 
New Tork. 
Sold Everywhere. 











New Illustrated Catalogue now ready. 


“THE GUN OF THE PERIOD.” 





Price from 15 guineas; 
or with B.-A. Locks, from 
10 xuineas. 


Teinten Gun, wherever shown, has always 


m Dealers wher can 





at half the I i the Make r? ADyY gun sent on 
api oro val on rece pe if r 00., und remittance returned if, on 
rece tian v. fore ttrialallowed. A choice 
of 20 Guns, I vers, embracing every f It 
in the trade t guineas; B-I 
Revol fr . Send six 1mpe for New 
Ilinstrated ( now ready racie ery ! 
hit 40 Ite I date ‘ Air -Car and In 
ple 1e8¢ cor raion w barr Pin F t 
Central Fires, Muzzleloaders to b hloader r t king 
we have a uff of men second to none in the trad 
SPRCIAL Vv Guns, &¢ ne profi n fir tof 
inufacture te-stocking, f *in res altered to 
Central r res, from 308,.; New Barre is from £2 to £10; M.-L. 
r nd ( FP B.-L., from 60s., w th B.-A. L ake: and froe 
“os, with Bar z — nel +. ne new hammers ‘and making up 
as new; Alterin d,12 


6. E. LEWIS, Saar kaceing se 
’ BiitMING HAM. Katablis shed 18%), 


Telegrams: “ Period, Birmingham.’ 


HOVENDEN’S: 









PERFUME. 


Always Refreshing, Sweet and Lasting, 
Price 1/, 2/6, 5/6, & 10/6 per Bottle. 


an Comacquenee of ionttnsions phonse note that 
NONE Is GENUL! UNLESS aring our 
Name and Trade Mark on Label. 


To be had of all Perfumers, Chemists, &c. 
WHOLES a “pa HOVENDEN & SONS, 
BERNERS STREET, & CITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON, 








COVERINGS FOR PARTIAL OR 
COMPLETE BALDNESS. 


swaeees Eamatoone of 
Nature;  weightles no 
wiggy appes arance. 





Ins true tions for 
Self- Measurement on 
application. 


SPECIALISTS FOR WIGS 
for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Every Design in Ladies’ 

Artificial. Hair for 
Fashion and Conventence. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


546, Oxfo St. 
tendon, W. ‘ 


C. BOND & SON, 














